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ADVERTISEMENT. 


22 HEN. an unknown author preſents his 
work to the public, the form of Letters 


has ſome advantages: It ſeems to excuſe 
deep de efenition, and admits of a looſeneſs 


of flyle as properly ſuited to an epiflolary © 
correſpondence. But when it is diſcovered 


that the letters are not real, the reader 1s 


le eſs d: iſpoſed to make allowances, —He ex- 


ect. greater regularity and more correci- 


neſs, The author, conſeious of theſe ex- 
pettations, in endeavouring not to diſap- 
Hoi nt them, abates of his familiarity, 2 = 


arranges his arguments; which, 


| agreeing with the freedom of the Foy 25 


gn, his book becomes a kind of mongrel 
performance—more cored, but leſs charac- 


teriſtic, 
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Notwithſtanding the above remark, in 


other reſpetts this will be found ſuperior 


to the firſt and ſecond editions—many pass 


ſages have been omitted which might al- 


ways have been ſpared, but more have 


been added to ſubjects treated too briefly. 


One letter is entirely new. 


Upon the reviſal of this work, ſome 


expreſſions were found innocent which have 
incurred cenſure, and others really faulty 

 eehich have eſcaped it—=the latter it 1s 
Hoßed are amended ; but in reſpect of the 
former, permit me to ſay, inthe words of a 
late writer—** Pour toute reponſe, j'ai 
&tendu mes id&es et mes reflections en les 
frappant d'une maniere plus haute et plus 


decidee ; laiflant au temps, dont je con- 
nois les effets, le ſoin de mettre mes opi- 


nions à leur place.“ 
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LETTER L 


| Slick you requeſt that our correſpon- 


dence ſhould be out of the beaten track, 


be it ſo. My retirement from the world 
5 will naturally give an air of peculiarity 

to my ſentiments, which perhaps may 
entertain where it does not convince. 


In juſtice to myſelf, let me obſerve, 


that truth ſometimes does not. ſtrike us 


without the aſſiſtance of cuſtom ; but ſo 
great is the force of cuſtom, that, unaſ- 


ſiſted by truth, it has worked the greateſt 


miracles, Need I bring for proof the 


quantity of nonſenſe in all the arts, ſcien- 


ces, and even religion itſelf, which it 


has ſanckifted f 


B As 


5 
\ 
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As u yoſtibly in the + of my les 
to you I may attack ſome received doc- 
trines on each of theſe ſubjects, let not 
what I advance be inſtantly rejected, be- 
cauſe contrary to an opinion founded on 
prejudice; but, as much as poſſible, di- 
veſt yourſelf of the partiality acquired by 
habit, and if at laſt you ſhould not agree 
with me, I ſhall ſuſpect my ſentiments 
to be ans a and not Juit. 


＋ ho n may want the aſſiſtance of 
uſe before we feel its force, yet when it is 
really felt, we reject what cuſtom only 
made us approve. The difficulty is to 
procure for truth a fair examination. 
The multitude i is always againſt it. The 
firſt diſcovery in any thing is conſidered 
as an encroachment upon property, a pro- 
perty become ſacred by poſſeſſion. Diſ- 
coverers are accordingly treated as crimi- 
nals, and muſt have good luck to eſcape . 
: execution : 
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I mean not to rank myſelf with ſuch 


bold adventurers ; Iam neither ambitious 
of the honour, nor the danger, of en- 
: lightening the world ; but if I can ſoften 


prejudices which I cannot remove—if I . 


can looſen the fetters of cuſtom where I 
cannot altogether unbind them, and en- 
gage you to think for yourſelf my end 
will be anſwered, and my trouble fully 

repaid. 


Adieu! &c. 
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LETTER II. 


Ir is natural to | uppoſe, that people ori- 


ginally judged of things by their ſenſes ; 


and immediate perceptions. By degrees 


they found that their ſenſes were not in- 
fallible, and that things frequently con- 


tradicted their firſt «TE | 


This, at laſt, was puſhed: to an extra- 


vagance; and certain philoſophers endea- 


voured to perſuade mankind, that the 
ſenſes deceive us fo often, that we can 
never depend on them that we cannot 
tell whether we are in motion or at reſt, 
aſlecp or awake, with many other ſuch 


abſurdities. 


They uſed the fame ingenuity with the 
mental ſenſe. Some ancient ſage was 


I aſked, 
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aſked, Who is the richeſt man?“ If 
he had e 


+ He that has moſt 


money,” the anſwer would have been 


: natural and juſt—what he did ſay every 

one knows. We have ſuffered ourſelves 
to be impoſed on ſo long, that at laſt we 

f begin to impoſe on ourſelves. 


Riches, cards, and duelling, have firs 
niſhed conſtant topics for abuſe, to di- 


Vines and moraliſts and yet men will 


ſtill hoard, play, and fight. Why! hould 
Ve obey our feelings rather than precepts 
x e inculcated 4 . 


Au univerfil lis we may fairly 
pronounce to be natural, and ſhould be 
treated with reſpect. The gratification 
of our paſſions are our greateſt pleaſures, 
and he that has moſt pratifications is of 


courſe the happieſt man. This, as a ge- 


neral aſſertion, is true, and it is true alſo 
in particulars ; provided we pay no more 


for pleaſure than it is worth. 
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Every man ſhould endeavour to be 
rich. He that has money may poſſeſs 


_ every thing that is transferable—this is a 


ſufficient inducement to procure it. Nay, 


if he poſſeſſes nothing but his money, 
if he conſiders it as the end, as well as 


the means, it is ſtill right to be rich; for, 
knowing that he has it in his power to 


procure every thing, he is as well ſatis- 


fed as if the thing itſelf was in his poſ- 


ſeſſion. 


TP his ! is the true ſource of th de miſer? 8 


pleaſure ; and a great pleaſure | itis! A 
moral philoſopher may tell him, that 


nan does not live for himſelf alone, and 


Fr he hurts the community by with, 


holding what weuid be of uſe to it“ — 
this he thinks to be weak reaſoning. The 
ſneers of wits ſignify as little ; for he 
| knows they would be glad to be rich if 


they could. He feels: this the pleaſure 


ariſing from the poſſeſſion of riches, whe- 
ther uſed or not, is too great to be given 


—_ 
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up for all the ridicule, or even the ſtrong- 


eſt arguments that can be brought 3 


it. 


If ſo 1 may be ſaid in defence of 


avarice as a general principle, much more 
may be ad in its favour when it is 
the paſhon of age. It is a natural 
wiſh to enjoy ſomething.—Love i is our 
' purſuit in youth—ambition in middle 


life—there i 18 nothing left for an old man, 


but the deſire of poſſeſſing money; of 
Which he is as jealous as he ever was of 
his miſtreſs, and moſt unwillingly reſigns 

it to his ſucceſſor, whom he conſiders as 
his rival. 


It ſeems to be agreed, that card-play- 
ing proceeds entirely from avarice—tho? 


this may ſometimes be the motive, yet it 


may with more probability be derived 
from other, and more general principles, 
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The mind of man naturally requires 
employment, and that employment is 


moſt agreeable, which engages, without 


fatiguing the attention. There is nothing 


for this purpoſe of ſuch univerſal attrac- 


tion as cards, 'The fine arts and belles 
lettres can only be enjoyed by thoſe who 


have a genius for them—other ſtudies and 
amuſements have their particular charm, 


but cards are the univerſal amuſement i in 
every country where they are known. 
The alternate changes in the play, the 
hope upon the t taking up a new hand, and 5 
the triumph of getting a game, made more 
compleat from the fear of loſing it, keep 
the mind in a perpetual agitation, which 
is found by experience to be too agreeable 
to be quitted for any other conſideration. 
The ſtake played for is a quickener of 
theſe ſenſations, but not the cauſe. Chil- 
_ dren who play for nothing, feel what F- 


_ have been deſcribing, perhaps in a more 
- exquiſite degree, than thoſe who game 
for thouſands. A ſtate of ination is 


of 


3 : - 
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HR 


EF 
61 all others the moſt dreadful! and it is 
to avoid this inaction that we ſeek em- 


ployment, though at the expence of 


health, temper, "aid fortune. 


Thi fabſeck is finely touched by Abbe 


du Bos, in his reflexions upon poetry, 


&c. indeed he carries it ſo far as to ſay, 
that the pleaſure arif ing from an extraor- 


dinars * agitation of the mind, 18 frequently 


ſo great as to ſtifle humanity ; and from 


hence ariſes the entertainment of the com- 


mon people at executions, and of the 


better ſort at tragedies. Although in this 


_ laſt inſtance he may be miſtaken ; yet, 


the delight we feel in reading the actions 
of a hero may be referred to this cauſe. 
The moraliſt cenſures the taſte of thoſe 


who can be pleaſed with the actions of 
an Alexander or a Nadir Shah—the Truth 
is, we do not approve the actions; but 
the relation of them cauſes that agitation 
of the mind which we find to be ſo plea- 


ſant. The reign of Henry the ſeventh, 
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tho? of the greateſt conſequence to this 


nation, docs not intereſt us like the con- 


tentions of Vork and Lancaſter, by which 
the kingdom was ruined. In vain are we 
told that ſcenes of war and bloodſhed can 
give no pleaſure to a good mind, and that 
the true hero is he who cultivates the arts 
of peace, v whoſe ſtudies and employments 
confer benefits on mankind, not procure 
their deſtruction. It is to no purpoſe— 
we ſleep over the actions of quiet good- 
neſs; while aſpiring, deſtroying greatneſs, 


claims and commands our attention *. 


Duelling has in many countries 4 Jaw 


againſt it—but will never be prevented. 
„ he 


* A great writer has remarked that the exploits 


of conquerors who have deſolated the earth, and the 
freaks of tyrants who have rendered nations un- 
happy, are recorded with minute, and often diſguſt- 
ing accuracy, while the diſcovery of uſeful arts, and 
the 
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The law can inflict no greater penalty for 


any breach of it than dean 3 which the 


duelliſt contemns. here are alſo ſome 


caſes of injury which laws cannot pre- 
vent, nor puniſh when committed—theſe 


muſt be redreſſed by the man who ſuffers, 
and by him only, He is prompted to do 

this by ſomething antecedent, and ſupe- 
rior to all law, and by a deſire as eager 


as hunger or luſt ; ſo that it is as eaſy for 


laws to prevent or reſtrain the two latter 


as the former. Very luckily for us, oc- 
caſions for the gratifications of this paſ- 
ſion occur but ſeldom : and tho' a man 


may be reſtrained from a duel by perſonal | 
fear, which is its only counteractor, there 


the progreſs of the moſt beneficial branches of com- 


merce are paſſed over in ſilence and ſuffered to ſink 
into oblivion. The preceding obſervations may 


ſhew that we are not diſguſted, but, on the contrary, 


much intereſted and delighted by the accuracy and 
minuteneſs of ſuch records, Perhaps the warm aſ- 


ſertion of a great military character, tho' enthuſiaſtic, 


is not far beyond the truth,—** War calls forth the 


| noblen feelings of the human heart.“ 


are 


1 12 1 
are very few inſtances, perhaps n of 
Its being prevented by conſidering it as a 
breach of the law. 


In the beginning of the laſt century 
duels were ſo frequent, particularly in 
France, as to occaſion a ſevere edict to 


: prevent them—indeed by their frequency, : 
they were by degrees improved into com- 
bats of two, three, and ſometimes more 
of a ſide. _— thoſe days a French no- = 


bleman was making up his party to de- 


cide a quarrel with another perſon of 
equal rank ; it came to the King's cars, 


who ſent to him one of the moſt riſing 


men at court with a command to defift, 
| aſſuring him of the ſtrict execution of 
the edict in caſe of diſobedience. Every 
one knows the attachment the French 
once had to their ſovercign, but yet it 


proved weil when ſet againſt this all- 


powerful paſſion. | T he cb” not 


only refuſed to obey the King, but ac- 


tually : 


e 


Jin 


13 ] 
tually engaged the meſſenger to be one 
of his party. 


The above ſeem to be the principal 
reaſons why riches, cards, and duelling 
have ſo deep a root in the mind of man 
— but there are others which come in aid. 
The deſire of ſuperiority i is of itſelf al- 
moſt ſufficient to produce this great ef- 
fee. e 


Believe me ever yours, &c. 
; LETTER 


LETTER II. 


I Cannot comply with your defire—4 
| regular diſſertation is above me but if 
you will take my thoughts : as they occur, 

the honour of methodizing them ſhall be 
| yours. 


Languages are termed. rough and 
| ſmooth, weak or expreſſive, frequently 
without reaſon.—As theſe are compara- 
tive terms, they change their application : 
according to circumſtances. The French 
is ſaid to The a ſmooth or rough language, 
when compared with the German or Ita- 
lian, Perhaps this is true; and yet we 
ſhould not determine too haſtily. In ap- 
pearance there are more vowels i in the Ita- 
lian language than in the French : but in 
pronunciation the French loſe many con- 


ſonants, 
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ſonants, and the Italians none: yet in 
French, from irregularities incident to 


all languages, there is ſometimes an effect 
of conſonants pronounced, which are not 
written - ſmoothneſs or roughneſs muſt 


therefore depend on the ear alone; yet 
how far a language is weak or expreſſive, 
may be treated of and determined With 

preciſion. 


Every ſentence may be conſidered as 
the picture of an idea; the quicker that 


picture 18 preſented to the mind, the 


ſtronger is its impreſſion. That lan- 


guage then which is ſhorteſt, is the moſt 
expreſſive. If we ſhould fix on any lan- 
guage as being in general the moſt con- 
ciſe, yet, if in ſome inſtances it is more 
diffuſe than another, then, in thoſe in- 
ſtances the latter is moſt expreſſive. 
This, I believe, is an univerſal rule, and 


without exception. 


101 
1 us for the preſent ſuppoſe Latin to 
be more expreſlive, becauſe ſhorter, than 


any modern language, and compare it 
with Engliſh in ſome examples, juſt as 
they occur. Captus oculis and cacus are 
uſed for the ſame thing the laſt is more 
= expreſſive than the firſt, and both leſs ſo 

than ind: a ſingle ſyllable does the of- 
fice of many. How much more forcibly 
does it ſtrike us to be told that our friend 
is dead, | than mortiuus eft, or Mors conti- 
nuo ipſum occupavit ? This laſt is indeed 
| poctical, "0 we e death a perſon, : 


Ns ranſlations, are 1 more verboſe 
than their original, which is one reaſon 
for their weakneſs ; whenever they are 
leſs fo, they are ſtronger. Suppoſe we 
ſhould find in a French author theſe 
phraſes, Un Canon de neuf livres de Balle 
U V. 7722 du Roi du quatre vingt dix 
Pieces du Canon,; and they were rendered 
into Englith by a nine -pounder—A niuety- 
gun ſhip—1s not the tranſiation more ſpi- 
BY 5555 


Although I juſt now ſaid that Latin 


was cloſer in its expreſſion than any mo- 


1 1 


rited than the original ? I purpoſely choſe 
a phraſe with as little matter in it as poſ- 
| fible, where the meaning could not be 


miſtaken, and in which there was no 


variety of expreſſion, that the trial ge | 
be fairer. 


dern language, it was only in compli- 


ance with common opinion; for there is 
ſome reaſon to believe that it yields in 
this reſpect to Engliſh : the Latin hexa- 
meter and Terence's line being with eaſe 
included in our heroic verſe, which is 
not ſo long by many ſyllables. Many 
pieces of Engliſh poetry have been tranſ- 
lated into Latin, and, when compared 
with the original, nothing can read more 


dead and inanimated. To fave the trou- 
ble of referring to examples, I ſhall give 


an inſtance From one of the beſt poets of 


11 = { 18 l 


4 5 the age, which is more to the purpoſe 7 


: as the tranſlation i 18 his nn | 1 


The nymph muſt loſe her n friend. 

If more admir'd than ſhe ; 

; But where will fierce contention end, 
If flow'rs can diſagree? 


Heu inimicitias quoties parit æmula forma ! 

Quam raro pulchræ, pulchra placere poteſt? 
1 0 Sed fines ultra ſolitos diſcordia tendit 
k * Cum flores ipſos bilis et ira movent. 


Take der example from the ſame 
ingenious author—it is a tranſlation of 


Prior” J Chloe and Euphelia, 
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The merchant, to ſecure his treaſure, 
Conxnveys it in a borrow'd name; 
| Y Euphelia ſerves to grace my meaſure, 
ed. | : But Cbloe i 18 my real flame. 


5 N n Gove 
* 


Mercator, vigiles oculos ut fallere poſſit, 
Nomine ſub ficto trans mare mittit opes; 
Lenè ſonat liquidumque meis Euphelia chordis, 
Sed ſolam exoptant te, mea vota, Cklse. 


Obſerve, how the ſame thought is 
1 | ſtrong 
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ſtrong in En gliſh and weak in \ Latin, oc- 


caſioned entirely by its being cloſe in one 


language, and diffuſe in the other: for 
as much as a ſentence exceeds another in 
length, in the ſame Proportion does it 


fail in expreſſion. 


1 have heard that the German is an ex- 


| 8 5 language I do not underſtand 


; but I can perceive that, for the moſt 


5 the words are very long, which 
5 makes againſt its being ſo. French and 
Italian particularly, are generaily more 


diffuſe than Engliſh. Tranflations from 


theſe languages have often a force that 
the originals wanted ; and this not owing 


to the Engliſh being a ſtronger language 


in /ound, as ſome have ſuppoſed, for the 


Italian is the moſt ſonorous of any, but 


to ſtrength occaſioned by . 


1 has been obforeed . there is no 


language which ſo abounds 1 in monoſyl- 
lables as the Engliih - and this 1 is gene- 
rally mentioned as a defect; but, if the 


2 3 fore- 


foregoing remarks be true, it is rather an 
excellence. Thoſe writers who affect 
the verba ſeſquipedalia, loſe more by de- 


laying to preſent the idea to the mind, 


than they gain by filling the mouth with 


8 8 5 — 


The three lan guages of Wee in which 


moſt works of imagination and taſte are 
written, have, when compared with the 
others, the ſhorteſt words and ſentences. 
On the contrary, ſome ſavage tongues 
have more ſyllables to expreſs the num 
ber one, than we uſe to get as far as len. 


May we not from hence conclude, that 
brevity i is one characteriſtic of a culti- 


vated language? | 


Perhaps it may be imagined, that thoſe 
words which carry their fignification with 
them ſhould be moſt expreſſive, whether 


long or ſhort; that is, when they are de- 
"rived from, or compounded _ of known 


words, which expreſs that ſignification. 
I RE INN But 
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But this is not ſo. When we ſay, adieu, 
 farewell—we mean no more than a cere- 


mony at parting. No one conſiders 
adieu as a recommendation to God, or 
_  farawvellas a wiſh for happineſs --Frequent 
uſe deſtroys all idea of derivation. But if 
we ſpeak a compound or {el f-ſignificative : 
word that is not common, we perceive | 
the derivation of it. Thus if a Lon- 


doner fays butter milk, he has the idea of 


ſomething compounded of butter and 
milk; but to an Iriſhman or Hollander, nn 
is as fimple an idea as either of the words 
taken ſeparately, is to us. 


"Jai is but of late that our cuban g 
Was fixed, even in the moſt common 
words. Two hundred years ago, every 
perſon ſpelt as he liked, a privilege en- 
joyed till later than that period by royal 


* © Prononce Amer, donne ton ame 4 Dieuw—- * 


Non, repondit le maraud à tonſure, 


Je ſuis . je vais au diable, adieu 60 


and 
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and noble authors, who ſeem, in this 
inſtance, to claim the liberty enjoyed by 
their anceſtors.* Since the time ortho— 
graphy has been thought of ſome conſe- 
- quence, we have attended partly to pro- 
nunciation, tho' chiefly to derivation. 
But, in ſome caſes, where we ſhould al- 
together have ſpelt according to deriva- 
tion, we have taken pronunciation for our 
guide. And this has occaſioned ſome 
| confuſion ; for inſtance naught is bd 
_ nought is nothing; theſe terms were long 
confounded, and even now are not kept 
perfectly diſtin, which has occaſioned 
ought to be written aught. Wrapt is en- 
velloped—rap7 is hurried away, or to- 
_ tally poſſeſſed : the firſt of theſe has been 
uſed for the laſt, by one of the correcteſt 
of our modern poets. Marry is an af- 


This was written juſt after the publication of a 
correſpondence which gave um nple vocation for the 
_ remark. 


* « Since  wrapt Muſzus tun'd his parting lay. 
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ſeveration—marry, to give in marriage 


the ſpelling theſe words the fame, con- 
founds them together; we ſhould have 


preſerved for the firſt, the real word mary, 
It was a common thing formerly to ſwear 
by Mary, the à in which was pronounced 


broad, as the Prieſts of that time did the 


Latin Maria, from whom the common 


people took the pronunciation, In onc of 


the pieces in the firſt volume of the col- 
lection of old plays, it frequently occurs, 


and is ſpelt as a proper name, Marie. 


Permit me to obſerve, that the editor, by 
modernizing the ſpelling in the other vo- 
lumes, has prevented their being made 


this uſe of, as they might have ſhewed 


the progreſs of onhography + as well as of 
dramatic Porery' 


to pronunciation. In our time we have 
ſeen ſome attempts to bring it altogether 
from gerivation but ſurely both. were 
wrong. 
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In the reign of James the firſt were many 
attempts to reduce orthography altogether 
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wrong. Whoever reads Howel's letters, 
or Dr. Newton's Milton, will ſee, that 
bya partial principletoo generally adopted, 

they have made of the Engliſh language 


a very fantaſtical banquet—juſt ſo 
many ſtrange diſhes = 


There are many inverſions of phraſes 
uſed in poetry which are contrary to the 
genius of our language. In Pope's tranſ- 

lation of the Iliad there e occurs 
8 thunders the ſky,” “ totters the 
5 ground,“ 2 meaning that the 1 
ders,” and © the 9 totters.” This 
change of eoiition has the authority of. 
ſome of our beſt poets, tho? it frequently 
obſcures the ſenſe, and ſometimes makes 
it directly contrary to what is intended to 
be expreſſed. Our language does not, 
with eaſe, admit of the nominative, after 

2 verb. If we read, tho' in poetry, 

© ſhakes the ground, ” we do not rea- 

Fs underſtand that © the ground ſhakes,” 

but rather refer to ſome attecoddnt nomi- 

native that has produced t this effect. 0 

Z adopt 


L 25 l 


adopt the conſtruction of the ancient lan- 


guages is as awk ward as to adopt their 


meaſures, You will underſtand this to 
be meant as a general obſervation, the 
truth of which is not deftroyed by a few 
exceptions. where the inverſion may be 
happily uſed. The ſenſe in theſe verſes 
of Pope 5 halts” as much by Roman 
conftruction, as the Rhythmus in N 
does by Roman feet. 


In reading Latin and Greek 1 we are LE | 


liged to keep. the ſenſe ſuſpended until 
ue come to the end of the period, but it 
is not ſo in any modern tongue with 


which I am acquainted, except now and 
then in Italian poetry; fo that there is a 
ſameneſs of conſtruction in all of them 


when compared with the ancient lan- 
guages. Now, this ſuſpenſion of the 
ſenſe is ſurcly no advantage; therefore if 


# « And Sydney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet.“ 


it 


(20 1 1 
it were poſſible to make Engliſh like = 


Latin and Greek in this reſpect, it would 2 


hurt the language. 42: 
| In another letter I may poſſibly reſume 1 F 
this ſubject, which is capable of much 1 


curious diſquiſition. 


by 


Jam, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


Oos greateſt miſtake in the purſuit of 
happineſs as well as of ſcience, is to 
judge by the perceptions of others, and 
not by our own. This perverſion 1s ad- 

mirably ridiculed in ſome comedy, in 
which a young fellow naturally laber, 
gives into debaucheries merely becauſe 
they are faſhionable. e en horrid ; 
fick”— —ſays he—* I am tired to death— 
I hate Oe it is /ife for all that!” 


This word, if one could know the 
truth, has probably occaſioned much 
more pain than pleaſure. There are ſo 
few who are qualified to undergo the fa- 
tigue of diſſipation, that our places of 
public reſort are moſtly filled by thoſe 


Who only go becauſe it is the faſhion. 


At 


a 
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At a maſquerade where a thouſand per- 


ſons aſſemble in order to be happy, it 
would be difficult to ſelect fifty that have 
a real enjoyment of it—the reſt go, ä 
cauſe it is He. How few who walk the 


cc never-ending, ſtill-beginning” round 


5 of Ranelagh, but with longing eyes paſs 
the door, and envy thoſe who have reſo- 
lution to make their exit: 2: 


The tax we pay to imitation is not 


levied i in town only—it i is full as high in | 
the country, and paid with as mach re- 
luctance. But we are in all caſes aſhamed 
to obey the pathetic remonſtrances of our 4 
” honeſt feelings. Although they tell us 
that the pleaſure of ſhooting is not equal 


to the pains, we do not quit the gun. 


Although the muſic of the dogs has not 
a charm ſufficient to remove the fear of 
; breaking one's neck, yet we gallop on. 


And although the znpatient fiſher“ 


ſtill holds his rod extended, he longs to 


ſhorten: 


23 
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ſhorten it into a walking-ſtick, jemmy, 


and ſwitch. 


How many pretend to receive pleaſure 
from pictures who have no eye—to feel 


raptures at muſic, that have no ear—and 
to be tranſported. with the charms of 
poetry, tho?, like Falſtaff's recruits, they 
are preſſed into the ſervice with hearts 
no bigger than ps 's heads! 18 


© It i is tafte—it 15 life to do this” ” 
but it is not your. taſte — however, all 5 
: matters may be cafily adj uſted—here— 


: hine Vos, 
Vos hine, wutatis Liſcedite partibus— 


N on confeſs Fah Mr. | Spoirſinen, 
that you have more pleaſure | in Snyder” 8 

pictures, than from hunting in proprid | 
perſoni—that the French horns at a con- 
cert have more harmon y than 1 in a wood. 
And, Mr. Connoifleur, you are now in 
vour element. Is it not better to“ join 


the 
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i of the dilettanti , 
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LETTER v. 


Dear Sir, 


I AM ad you go on wich your paint- 
TY ing. Though you ſhould never arrive at 
any great degree of excellence yourſelf, : 
it will infallibly make you a better judge 
of the excellencies of others. You tell 
me, what indeed every Connoiſſeur ſays 
by rote, that the g great painters painted 
above, beyond nature! That they paint- 
ed beyond nature I grant, but not above, 
if by above we are to underſtand ſome- 
thing more excellent than what we find 
in nature. TI have long been ſick of the 
cant ot writers and ens? upon this ſub- 
jet. If it be poſlible, let us ſpeak "YN 
| little common-lenſe—endeavour to thew 
What ſeems by our teelings to be the 
: truth, 


(3% 1 


truth, and then prevent a wrong applica- 


tion of it. 


The great painters, it is agreed, paint- 


ed beyond nature but WF Why, if I 
may venture to ſay it, by drawing and 
colouring extravagantly. But were they 
right or wrong in doing ſo? This de- 
pen upon circumſtances. I remember 
ſeeing at a Painter's a head taken from 
nature, another copied from Hans Hol- 
bein, and a third from Giulio Romano 
upon which the artiſt made a diſſerta- 
tion. — He firſt produced the portrait 
from nature, and aſked me how I liked 
it? I told him that there appeared to me 
great ſimplicity and elegance in it, and : 
an excellence which I thought eſſential to 
a good picture a proper IEP betw cen 
the light and ſhade of every part. (1 | 
meant that the ſhade of the white was 
lighter than that of blue—of blue fain- | 
ter than that of black, &c. ſo that each 
colour was as perceivable in the ſhadows 


as lights.) Ay, | ſays he, that is true, | 


112 


bs i; 

but 1 will ſhew you a ſtyle preferable to 
it—Upon which he produced the copy 
from Holbein. BR þ agreed, that it was 
ſtronger, and fuck as nature might ap- 


pear in many inſtances, —But "HY fays 
he, is ſomething beyond nature; this 1 
call the ſublime ſtyle of painting, and 


this I will try to bring my heads to.— 
Then he diſcovered the copy from Giu- 


lio—there i is ſtrength, ſays he — ſee how | 


faint the others are. —Now, acknowledge 


that the picture 1 painted from nature io 
nothing to it. It muſt be confeſſed, I 
replied, that the extravagance of the laſt 


picture does for a moment dazzle our 


eyes Yours ſeem weak by the compari- 
ſon; it is looking upon white paper after 


ſtaring at the ſun. On the contrary, i if 


I paſs from yours to this, I am hurt at 
ſeeing every thing ſo een, and ſo 


far beyond the modeſtly of nature! 1 
is not intended to be ſtrictly 4 0 it is 


the Ane ideal; it is ſomething above, be- 
Fond nature!“ 5 


i: I muſt 
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I muſt own that I have no idea of any 


beauty beyond what may be found in na- 


ture — indeed, whence is the idea to be 
taken? But do not think J rate Giulio 
or any of the ſublime painters lightly; 


I am ſo ſenſible of their merit, that, 


contrary perhaps to your expectation, I 


am about to defend their practice. They 


generally painted for churches, where the 


picture is ſeen in a bad light, or at a diſ- 
tance; ſo that it could not be ſeen at all 


1 the manner was not violent: both the 


drawing and colouring muſt be extrava- 


gant to ſtrike for which reaſon, they 
| overcharged their attitudes, blackened 
their ſhadows, reddened their carnations, 


and whitened their lights; and all this 
with the greateſt propriety. But if you 
apply this practice to cloſet or portrait 
painting, what is an excellence in them, 
becomes a defect in you. This picture 


which you have copied with ſo much 
ſucceſs, I dare ſay has an admirable ef. 
fect where it hangs; but near the eye or 
a OY 
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in a ſtrong light, it is hard and over- 


done. On the other hand, if your por- 


trait was to be hung at a preat diſtance, 


or in an obſcure place, the delicate touches 
I now admire would eſcape the ſight. 
The ſtyle proper for the church is im- 
proper for the cloſet, and the contrary. = 
'The great painters were in the right then, 
in painting beyond nature; but let us not 
imagine that ſuch figures and characters 
are therefore the moſt beautiful. No 
| Painter can invent a figure ſurpaſſing the 
fineſt of nature : for character and form, 
nature is the 7% and only ſtandard. He 
ſhews his genius more by properly aſſo- 
ciating natural objects, and expreſſing 
natural characters, than by exaggerating 
then or orb invening new ones. 


This _ not be is as object- 


ing to painters deſigning from ideas of 


general nature, Hiſtorical pictures which 


have ſome antient ſtory for their ſubject, 


can only be ſo fix ona] for if the fea- 
D . rures, 


+0 J- 
tures, air, or dreſs. were like what we 


daily ſee, the effect is deſtroyed, and the 


picture loſes i in dignity and conſequence. 


Thoſe circumſtances of which we can 


have no preciſe idea, ſhould be expreſſed 
generally, and ſomething left to be ſup- 
plied by the imagination, which always 
does much more for the artiſt, than he 


can poſſibly do for himſel. 


We are ſo uſed to expect gener. al na- 


ture, that we do not ſoon reliſh hiſtori- 
cal pictures on modern ſubjects, becauſe : 
they cannot be painted upon that princi- 
ple. Perhaps this kind of painting 
ought to be allowed principles of its 


own, and conſtitute a ſeparate branch of 


5 the art. 


[tc is not much diſconnected from this 
Beck, to remark the miſtake of thofe 
artiſts who } in their deſigns for plays; in- 
| ſtead of exhibiting the character, give a 
portrait of the actor repreſenting it. 
Gravelot 
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GBravelot (in Theobald's Shakeſpeare) —— 
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knew the impropriety of this and avoid- 
ed it. i 5 1 


1 When receive the picture you have 
much ſincerity as 


I am your Friend, &c, 8 G 
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LETTER VI. 


You have turned my n mack i 


towards painting of late I have been 


SIS to ſolve e queſtion. 


What is the nal that thoſe chieds 
which diſpleaſe us, or at beſt, that paſs 


unnoticed, in nature, pleaſe us moſt j in 
n 5 


A deep road, a puddle af. water, a 


: bank covered with docks and briars, and 
an old tree or two, are all the circumſtan- 


ces in many a fine landſcape. As clowns 


and halt-ſtarved cattle are the figures a 
landſcape painter chuſes for his pictures; 
| ſo rough-looking fellows wrapt up in 
ſheets and blankets, are choſen by the 
hiſtory-painter, to expreſs the greateſt 


Per- 


act ions of their lives. 


T3 Y 
perſonages, and in the molt dignified 


Let the following obſervations have 


what weight they may tho they do not 
clearly anſwer, they ſeem to throw ſome | 


, licht on this difficult 1. e 


While we are S unciltiteated like the 


Kiſh Oſcar, if we are to be awakened, 
it muſt be by having a great ſtone thrown 
againſt our heads. 'The man of the ut- 
moſt elegance and refinement may re- 
member the time when, in reading, no- 
thing moved him but the Pe i 
and in painting, nothing pleaſed him but 
the glaring. While he was in this fate, 
he delighted in books of chivalry and 


Chineſe pictures theſe gave place to leſs 
extravagant repreſentations of life; and 


at laſt by much converſe with men of 
taſte, reading purer authors, and ſeeing 


better pictures, he is taught how to feel, 
and finds a perfect revolution even in his 


2 „„ ; {ſcnſa- 
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ſenſations. Thoſe objects which once 
delighted him, he now deſpiſes others, 
on the contrary, he formerly took no 
notice of, he now ſees with rapture ; 5 
and even goes ſo far as to be pleaſed with 
the objects in nature, he has learnt to 
like in repreſentation. — Now, it is this 
improved, tho? artificial, ſtate of the 
mind that conſtitutes the judge of paint- 
ing and it is the judge the painter is 
ſolicitous to pleaſe. Ae is to attain this 
end then, by departing as much as poſſi- 
ble from what is our natural barbarous 
taſte, and by conforming to that we have 
acquired, 


2. It is moſt certain, that in all the 
arts we make difficulties i in order to ſhew 


our {kill in conquering them. — Some 
Fre: nch writer calls this principle la diffi. 
cults vaincue; and this conqueſt is the 


ſource of much pleaſure. What 1s it 
but this, that induces the noveliſt and 


play-writer t to embarraſs their characters 


with 
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with difficulties and troubles ? What is 


there but this, that can induce a muſician | 
to beſtow ſo much pains to compoſe a 
canon? and, to bring it to the preſent. 

ſubject—what i is it but this, that induces 
the painter to make uſe of the moſt un- 

promiſing objects, and produce beauty 
from the very circumſtances that ſeem to 
promiſe nothing but diſguſt and defor- ; 
yy” 


rat It is neceſſary that a painter ſhould 5 
chuſe ſuch objects as are capable of va- 
riety either from ſhape or arrangement. 
Regular formal objects admit bur little, 
eſpecially thoſe where art has the greateſt 
ſhare in their production; unleſs they are 


capable of motion, as ſhips, windmills, 


&c. and then they become pictoreſque 


by a proper choice of attitude. It is 


curious to obſerve the ſhifts to which 
artiſts are reduced, when they are obliged . 
to paint ſuch objects as are in them ſel ves 


 unpictoreſque—ſuppoſe a fine houſe with 


avenues 
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avenues of trees. They will vary the 
tint of the ſtones in the one, and of the 
leaves in the other, or by throwing in 
accidental ſhades and lights produce a 
variety. In like manner, portrait-pain- 
ters undreſs the hair, looſen the coat, 
and wrinkle the ſtockings that they may 

produce a variety in the manner of treat- 
ing a ſubject which was. wanting in its 

form. ö 


Thoſe objects which have no ſet 3 
have of courſe moſt variety. A road, 
or river may wind in any direction 
trees are of all ſizes and ſhapes, may 
ſtand here or there —looſe drapery admits 
a thouſand folds and diſpoſitions of 
- which the ſtiff modern dreſs is incapable. 
So that the painter by taking theſe, has 
ample materials for ſhewing his judg- 
ment in form, or {kill in arrangement— 
for making, and overcoming difficulties 
—and laſtly, by the uniting both theſe, 
he conforms to the principles by which 
| the 


mate end of all the fine arts. 


If you are not ſatisfied with this ſolu- 


help me to a better but 


fair 
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LETTER VII. 


8 I Do not admit your excuſe. BED gen 2M 
ſhould never comply with /oca/ or temp 1. 


rary. taſte—inſtead of debaſing himſelf to 


the people, he ſhould elevate the people 
to him. When Milton ſubtilizes divi- 
5 nity, and Shakeſpeare cracks the wind 

of a poor phraſe; Who but wiſhes that 

thoſe great pocts had not deſcended from 
war ſphere ? 


Your alluſions to haſty which muſt 
ſoon be for gotten, are only worthy of a 


0 riter who expects but a ſhort exiſtence. 


It 1s true our plays abound. with ſuch al- 


luſions. When Foigard, in the Beaux 


Stratagem, ſays he is a ſubject to the King 


of Spain——they aſk him in a fury, 
* which King of Spain?” This did very 
well 


E 
well at the time; but theſe two Kings of 
Spain are now of much leſs conſequence 
than their brother monarchs of Brentford. 
I think it is in the ſame play where one of 
the characters is aſked ** when he was at 
church laſt?” he ſhould anſwer, at the 
coronation ;* but it is a point to give a 
reply that ſhall ſuit the time when 
the play is performed, and it is either 
inſtallation | "or coronation, according 
to preſent circumſtances, . forgetting 
5 that there are many expreſſions which 
ſet you back into the laſt ny; when : 
= the play was written. 5 


"Nothing ſeems fairer ground i in a co- 
medy than ſatirical alluſions to the dreſs 
in faſhion where it lies open to remark or 
ridicule ; and yet, this is of ſo tranſitory 
a nature, that when the mode changes, 
the wit vaniſhes. There are many paſ- 
ſages i in Cibbers's plays, and in others of 
the ſame age, that owe all their ſmartneſs 
to the character being dreſſed in a full- 
bottomed 


C 46 1 

bottomed flaxen periwig. When the 
farce of Lethe firſt made its appearance, 
dreſſed hair and a queue were conſidered 
as marks of a coxcomb.—Says #ſop, 
let me adviſe you to lay aſide your 
Wings and your al "_ Ny undoubtedly 
eclipſe your manhood '—this has now loft 
its ſatire. 


However, the local and temporary wit 
which we diſlike in the play, we applaud - 
inthe prologue or epilogue, where it is in 
its Proper place. eee 


In writing, as in painting, all produc- 
tions of the higher claſs muſt ſcorn to de- 
pend upon any particular country or age for 
their propriety. The characters of Lear 
or Falſtaffe, tho? as great contraſts as can 
be found in the whole range of human na- 
ture, are both formed upon general prin- 
_ ciples, ſo that they are equally excellent 
now, as when they were firſt exhibited, 
and they will I produce the utmoſt effect of 
tragedy 


1 7 ] 


tragedy and comedy. as long as our lan- 

guage endures. This would not be the 
caſe if either were the portrait of an in- 
dividual; like other portraits they would 
appear unintereſting, and even ridiculous, L 
when their dreſs ceaſed to be that of the 

preſent n. 


Local, and temporary alluſions then, 
not only loſe their intended effect, but 


produce a bad one, as ſoon as the Kite - 


cumſtances vaniſh to which they owe. 
1 their original. 


Adieu, &c. 
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LETTER vm. 


TRUE, my friend, muſicians do com- 


mit ſtrange abſurdities by way of expreſ- 


fi on—but fanciful people make them 


commit others which 7 never r thought 


of. 


The moſt common miſtake of com- 
poſers i is to expreſs words and not ideas. 
This is generally the caſe with Purcel, 
and frequently the caſe with Handel. 1 
believe there is not a ſingle piece exiſting 


of the former, if it has a word to be 


played upon, but will prove my aſſertion : 

and the latter, if the impetuoſity of the 
muſical ſubject will give him leave, will 
at any time quit it for a pun. T here is 


no trap ſo likely to catch compoſers as 


the 


TY] 
the words 41gh and loro, FOR and 1p. 
„% By G— (as Quin ſays) they muft 
bite:” In what raptures was Purcel when 
he ſet They that go down to the ſea in 
ſhips.” How lucky a circumſtance, tha 
there was a ſinger at that time, who could 
go deten to DD, and go up two octayes 
above? for there is in otber parts of the 
anthem a going vp as well as down, The 
whole is a conſtellation of beauties of 
this kind. Handel had leiſure, at the 
concluſion of an excellent movement, to 
endeavour at an imitation of the rocking 5 
of. a cradle. (See the end of the Auchenr 0 
My heart is inditing we and has his 
#br and downs too in plenty. It many 
examples of this may be found 1 in theſe 
great geniuſes, it would be endleſs to enu- 
' merate the inſtances of thoſe of the lower 
order. Let it ſutfice to obſerve, that all 
operas without exception, the greateſ: 
part of church-muſic, and particularly = 
Marcello's pfalms, abound in this ridi- 
culous imitative expreſſio n. 


3 T This 


© 


flagrant inſtance of this is in Boyce's So- 


lomon, 1 in the Beg of ** Ariſe, my Fair- 
one, come away. — The hero of the 
piece is inviting his miſtreſs to come to 
him, and to tempt her the more, in de- 
ſcribing the VO of the ſr ſpring, he tells 
5 her that 


Stern winter's gone, with all its train 
* Of chilling froſis and dropping rain.” 


but it js come, in the muſic—the unlucky 
words of winter, froft, and rain, made 
the compoler ſet the lover a ſhivering, 
when he was full of the feelings of the 


"4 genial a Fr 


But ſometimes expreſſion of the ſenti- 


ment is blameable, if ſuch expreſſion is 
improper for the general effect of the piece. 
Religious folemaity ſhould not appear at 


the 


This is trifling with the words and 

neglecting the ſentiment ; but the fault is 

much increaſed when a word 1s expreſſed 
in contradiction to the ſentiment. A moſt 


E 


the theatre, nor theatrical levity at the 
church. In the Stabat Mater of Perge- 8 
leſi, and in the Meſſi- 2 Handel, Tore 
is an expreſſion of whipping attempteC, 
which, if it be underſtood at all, con- 

veys either a ludicrous or prophane idea, 


according to the diſpoſition of the hearer. 


| Permit me to ſuſpend my remarks. a mo- 


ment, juſt to obſerve, that there i is ſome- 


times mention made in plays, of Provi- 
dence, God, and other ſubjects, which 
are as incompatible with a place of pub- 
lic entertainment, as the common ſenti- 
ments of plays are with the church. If 
we are diſguſted at a theatrical preacher, 
we are not leſs offended when an actor 
heightens all theſe ill placed ſentiments 
forcing them upon your notice by an af 
fectation of a deep ſenſe of religion, and 
moſt ſolemnly preaching the ſermon 
which the poet ſo improperly 1 wrote. 


All theſe, and many more, are faults 
which muſicians really commit; but a 


E con- 
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5 n en 2 make them guilty of 


others, by way of compliment, which the 


compoſers never dreamt of. The intro- 
| duction of the coronation anthem, Zadok © 
the Prieſt, is an arpeggio, which Handel 
probably took from his own performance 
at the harpſichord ; but a great judge lays, 
it is to expreſs the murmurs of the peo- 
ple aſſembled in the abbey. All we 
like ſheep are gone aſtray” in the Meſſiah, 


is conſidered as moſt excellently expreſſ- 


ing the breaking out of ſheep from a 
field. But out of pity to the connoiſ- 


ſeurs, I will not increaſe my inſtances— 


God forbid * ſhould rob : N man of his 


5 criticiſm. 


Left 1 ſhould encroach upon your Pre- 
mies, I will quit ſuch dangerous ground, 
and leave you with more celerity than ce- 


remony. 
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LET ER IX. 


. every part of your poem 


except the parentheſis towards the con- 
cluſion. In the midſt of a rapid de- 
ſcription, or tender ſentiment; or any 
thing that commands the attention, or 
attaches the heart; what is more diſguſt- 
ful than to have the i image cut in two, 
for the ſake of explaining a word, or re- 
moving an objection, which the reader 


may poſſibly make? 


Milton and en e in- 


| terrupt the moſt lively and ardent paſ-" 
5 ſages—take ſome inſtances as may occur. 


Their arms. away they threw, and to the hills 


(For earth hath this variety from heay'n | 


Of pleaſure ſituate in hill or dale) 


Light as the en 8 glimpſe they ran, they 3 


PA. Losr, B 1 VI. 
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As heaven's great year brings forth.” 


[ 54 } 
ben on a day 
(For time, though in eternity, apply'd 


To motion, meaſures all things durable 


By preſent, paſt, and future) on ſuch a day 
Tal LOTT, „ 


— now approach'd, 


{For we have alſo our evening and our morn... 
We ours for change delectable, not need) 


Forthwith from dance t to ſweet repaſt they turn 


| Defirous ; &c. 


Upon the mention of bills | in the firſt 


1 5 quotation, and of day and evening in the 
ſecond and laſt—he knew that he had 


ſome objections to anſwer, and accord- 


ingly ſet about doing it for fear of the 


conſequences—T with they had remained 
: in their full force. 


Milton? 8 RIPON ſtyle in the Paradiſe 
Loſt is ſo full of ſhort parentheſes, that 


the ſenſe is perplexed, and the grandeur 


of the idea frequently deſtroyed. Theſe 


are not marked nor pointed as ſuch, 
which occaſions a difficulty 1 in the con- 


ſtruc- 


ſtruction, and an interruption in the flow 
of the verſe, reducing it to mere proſe, 


1 and almoſt juſtifying the ſevere cenſures 
9 of a late critic. 1 — 


| You have often read the Midſummer | ji 
=_ Night's Dream do you recollect this „ 
paſſage! ? 


* FJ Hermia, for ought that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run \ ſmooth ; 
3 Hut, either it was different in blood - 5 
= = Her. O croſs! too high, to be cotheatl d to low! — 
þ Ly. Or elſe miſgrafted in reſpect of years— 
Her. O ſpite! too old, to be engag'd to young! 
| Iyſ. Or elſe it ood upon the choice of friends-- 
- = Her. O hell! to chuſe love by another's eye! 
a I ũ % Or if there were a ſympathy in choice — 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it. 


2 With theſe interruptions the effect is en- 
= tirely loſt—without them, it becomes 


_ a” one of the fineſt Fallage es in n: Bhakeſpeare. 


You will remember that it is the im- 
Proper uſe of the parentheſis [ object to, 


and : 


— 
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and not to the thing itſelf. This fi- 


gure of compoſition, ſays a late ingeni- 


ous author, which is hardly ever uſed in 


common diſcourſe, is much employed by 
the beſt writers of antiquity, in order to 
give a caſt and colour to their ſtyle diffe- 


rent from common idiom, and by De- 


moſthenes particularly; and not only by | 


the orators, but the poets.” 


Iwould recommend to your conſidera- 
tion, whether you had not better avoid giva- 


in g any hint how the ſtory of your poem 1s 


to conclude ? | Anticipation | frequently 
ſpoils a fine incident, Mneas, reciting 


to Dido what paſſed at 11 75 ſays 


Adina; armatos mediis in mænibus aftans 


Fundit equus. | | 
1 II. 


1 his firſt mention of the Horſe" s hav- 


ing armed men within, ſhould have been 
hd for this place. T here is ſome- 
thing 


PPP 


3 
thing truly terrible and ſublime in 
ZEneas being waked by ſuch a variety 
of horrid ſounds, and ignorant of the 
cauſe; the reader alſo ſhould have been 
ignorant until Pantheus explained the 
myſtery. See the whole paſſage in En. 
II. beginning at the 298th verſe, and if 
poſſible, Forget that. this went before: : 


Delecta virum rtiti corpora furtim 
Includunt cæco et &c. 


One of che fineſt parts of Don Quix- | 
ote is alſo ſpoiled by mentioning a cir- 
cumftance which ſhould have wi de- 
layed. The Knight and his Squire, at 
I the cloſe of the day, hear the clank of 
Chains, and dreadful blows, which would 
= have puzzled the reader as much as it 
=: frightened them, had not the author un- | 
= luckily faid, ** that the ſtrokes were in „ 
time and meaſure, ” which is telling us ö 
very plainly that it was a mill. The 
whole ſcene is highly pictoreſque and 
beautiful. 
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As the effect of a paſſage is ſpoiled by 
anticipation, ſo is it by protraction by 
being continued after the thought and 
Thus when the 
Ghoſt of Ajax turns indignant from 
Ulyſſes, not deigning a reply, it is a no- 
ble inſtance of the ſublime 1 in character * 
and 


expreſſion are finiſhed. 


ks Moſt of theſe ſilences are mere affeQation. 
„ Were ever ſorrow, and miſery, and compaſſion, 


(I abridge the paſſage from The Adventurer) more 


forcibly expreſſed than by Job s friends who ſat down 
with him ſeven nights? &c. 
this is ſuperior to the defcription of parental ſorrow 
in Æſchylus, who has repreſented Niobe ſitting three 
days upon the tomb of her children, &c. Such ſi- 
lences are more affecting and expreſſive of paſſion 
than the moſt artful ſpeeches. 


Dejanira diſcovers her miſtake in ſending the poi- 


| ſoned veſtment to Hercules, her ſurprize and ſorrow 
are unſpeakable, and ſhe goes off the itage without 


uttering a a ſyllable, &cc.“ 


Perhaps, in e if a father ine of the 


Z ſudden death of a beloved ſon, was to ſay nothing, 
| the ſilence would be more affecting than any reply, 


but it certainly has not the ſame effect on the ſtage. 
There 


Let us confeſs that | 


In Sophocles, when 
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and here, to produce effect, ſhould have 
| þeen the concluſion of the incident. But 
when Ulyfles adds, that tho” Ajax was ſo 
E angry, he would have tried to make him 
5 ſpeak, if he had not wiſlicd to ſee ſome 
other ghoſts; the ſenſation is ſo much 


abaſed, that we accuſe Ulyſſes of want- 


ing heroic feeling, and almoſt fancy that 
the poet himſelf was not ſenſible of his 
own ſublimity. 

No writer knew ſo well when and how, 
to finiſh a paſſage as Voltaire, The ma- 


There, it ſeems, not as if grief had taken away the 
power of utterance, but that the poet was deficient 
in invention. The tragedy of Agis has a circum- 
ſtance of this ſort, but it was ſo far from producing 
the effect intended, that the audience conſidered it as 
a poor trick, and had “ great diſpoſitions to laugh.“ 
Job's friends fitting down with him in ſilence, as a 


relation of ſomething that had happened, is affecting; 


but, repreſent it on the ſtage, and it becomes ridicu- 
lous. I do not ſee the ſublimity of ſitting ſilent for 
| ſeven days together. If this long, impoſſible, time is 
ſublime, then it would be more ſublime if the ſeven 
days had been fourteen but we are never taken 1 in 
by ſuch things. 
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gic of his ſtyle, in great meaſure, de- 
pends upon his attention to this princi- 
ple. Every ſentence has ſomething in 
the turn of it which marks a termina- 
tion a paragraph more particularly „ 


5 N and a chapter, or book, are moſt ſtrongly 5 
5 marked of all. 


Thew' we inſtances of an abrupt ter- 
mination producing a bad effect. - The: - 
neid certainly wants a finiſh—there is 
too much left to be ſuppoſed—we | may 
_ fy this, without approving of a thir- 
teenth book added by another poet. The 
moſt complete cataſtrophe of a ſtory is 
that of Tom Jones, which is the beſt 
invented, the beſt conducted, and the 
beſt finiſhed fable that the wit of man . 
: has yet produced. 


If theſe hints wilt be Ty any ſervice to 
you, it will be a great pleaſure to 


Yours, &c. 
LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


Tr productions of geniusrequire ſome 


ages to be brought to perfection. The 
liberal arts have their infancy, youth, and 
: manhood ; and, to carry on the alluſion, 
continue ſome time in a ſtate of ſtrength, 
and then verge by degrees to a decline, 
which at laſt ends in a total extinction. 


The Engliſh language, poetry, and mu- 


ſic, exhibit proofs of this obſervation, 
as far as they have hitherto gone : with 
the two former I have at nivſens nothing 


to do, but ſhall confine what I have to 


tay o on this kubject, to the latter, 


"Whai the muſic of the times preceding 
Harry the eighth was, I confeſs my ſelf | 


ignorant, nor indeed is the knowledge of 
ES 


E 


it Hecelnry; ; we may conclude that it 


was more barbarous than that of the ſix- 2 
teenth century, as the times in which i it 
was uſed were lefs enlightened. Some 

maſſes, mottets, and madrigals are what 
have reached us, conſiſting merely in un 
ſucceſſion of chords without art or mean« 


ing. and e deſtitute of air. 


In Elizabeth's reign. ape ſome 
compoſers, Tallis,” Bird, Morley, and 
Farrant, who improved the barren ſtyle 


. their predeceſſors: they had more 


choice in their harmony, and made ſome 
little advances in melody. There were 


ſome pieces of inſtrumental muſic com- 
poſed at this time which ſtill exiſt: par- 
ticularly a book of leſſons, for the vir- 
ginals, which was the Queen's —Whe-_ 
thet the compoſers thought that her ſa- 

_ ered Majeſty excelled in muſical abilities 
as much as in rank, or as ſhe wiſhed to 
do in beauty, T know not; but this is 


certain, that theſe pieces are fo crowded 
with 


L 
with parts, and ſo awkwardly barbarous, 
as to render the performance of them im- 
poſlible—ſo natural is it, even in the i in- 


fancy of art, to miſtake difficulty for 


| Oy a: 


1 do not recollect any compoſer that 
really improved muſic for the firſt half of 


the ſeventeenth century, except Orlando 


Gibbons; of whom a ſervice for the 
church, and two or three anthems re- 


main, the harmony of Which 18 good, 
and the melody, for the times , pleaſing. 
In the Gloria Patri of the 1 Dimittis 


is the beſt canon, in my judgment, that 


was ever made. Gibbons wasalſo a com- 
poſer for the virginals, but in no wipe 


better than his predeceffors. believe it 
was about this time that the ſpecies of 
canon called the catch, was produced. 


The intent of my makin ig this ſhort re- 
capitulation of the former ſtate of muſic, | 
1s purely prefatory to what ! have to ſa 


upon the lubject of catches. 


L This 


—— — —— œVy—— 
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| M1 - 
This odd ſpecies of compoſition, when- 
: ever invented, was brought to its per fec- 
tion by Purcel. Real muſic was as yet in 
its childhood; but the reign of Charles 
the ſecond carried every kind of vulgar 
debauchery to its height: the proper æra 
for the birth of ſuch pieces as when 
quartered, have ever three parts obſce- 
nity, and one part muſic.” 1 
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The definition of a catch is a piece for 
three or more voices, one of which leads, 
and the others follow in the ſame notes. 

_— muſt be ſo contrived, that reſts (which 
are made for that purpoſe) in the muſic 
of one line, be filled up with a word or 

two from another line; theſe form a 

croſs. purpoſe or catch, from whence the 
name. Now, this piece of wit is not 
judged perfect, if the reſult be not the 


rankeſt ad 


£12 Perhaps this definition may be objected 
to, and 1 may be told that there are 
catches 


r 
— 


1 


catches perfectly harmleſs. It is true that 
ſome pieces are called catches that have 
nothing to offend, and others that may 
juſtly pretend to pleaſe; but they want 
what is abſolutely neceſſary for a catch— 
the Wenn, and e 


11 may alſo be ſaid, that the reſult of is 
break is not always indecency. I con- 
feſs, there are catches upon other ſubjects: 'S 
drunkenneſs. is a favourite one; which, 
though good, is not ſo very good as the 


bother: and there may poſlibly be found 


one or two upon other topicks, which 

might be heard without diſguſt; but theſe 
are not ſufficient to contradict a general 
: rule, or make me retract what! have ad- 
vanced. 


Twill next examine help anuſical me- 
rit.— And this, as compoſitions, muſt 
conſiſt either in their harmony, or me- 
lody; or their effect i in performance. . 
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The harmony of a catch is nothing 
more than the common reſult of filling 


up a chord. There is not contrivance 
enough to make it eſteemed as a piece of 
ingenuity. What! they are all ca- 


* 


So is every tune in the world, Af - 
you will ſet it in three or more parts, and ö 
ſing theſe parts in ſucceſſion, as a catch 


but a zeal canon is not ſo eaſily produced: 
it is one of thoſe difficult trifles which 
coſts an infinite deal of labour, and after 
all is worth nothing. The excellence i in 
the compoſition of a catch conſiſts. in 


making the breaks, and filling them up 


properly. The melody i is, for the moſt 
part, the unimproved vulgar draw] of the | 
times of 1 ignorance. 


CY * 
» 


Let us next attend to the manner of 


performance. One voice leads, a ſecond 


follows, and a third, &c. ſucceeds, un- 


accompanied with any inſtrument to keep 
them in tune together. The conſequence 


is, that the voices are always ſinking; 
* ©2707, a. 


4: 89 -] 
but not equally, for the beſt ſinger will 
keep neareſt the pitch, and the others de- 
part fartheſt from it. If the parts are 
doubled, which is ſometimes the caſe, 
__ theſe defects are multiplied. To this, 
let there be added the imperfect ſcale of 
an uncultivated voice, the departing from 
the real ſound by way of humour, the 
noiſe of ſo many people ſtriving to out- 


ſing each other, the confuſion of ſpeaking 
different words at the ſame time, and all 


this heightened by the laughing and other 
accompaniments of the audience—it pre- 
ſents ſuch a ſcene of ſavage folly, as 

would not dif, grace the Hottentots indeed, 8 
but is not much to the credit of a com- 
pany of civilized poople.. 


As the ch in a manner 3 its ex- 
iſtence to a drunken club, of which ſome 5 
muſicians were members; upon their dy- 
ing, it languiſhed for years, and was 


fo. Y known except among choir-men, 


who now and then Kept up the ſpirit of | 
FEAR their 
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their forefathers. As the age grew more 


_ poliſhed, a better ſtyle of muſic appeared. 


Corelli gave a new turn to inſtrumental 


muſic, and was ſucceſsfully followed by 


Geminiani and Handel; the laſt excellent 
in vocal as well as inſtrumental muſic. 


There have been refinements 44 con- 


feſſed improvements upon all theſe great 
men ſince; and at this time there are much 
better performers, and certainly more 
elegant, though F leſs ſolid com- 
7 poſers. 


Now, if this were ſpeculation only, 


is it credible that taſte ſhould revert to 
: barbariſm? Its natural death is, to be frit- 
tered away in falſe refinement; and yet, 
contrary to experience in every other in- 
ſtance, we have gone back a century, and 
catches flouriſh in the reign of George the 
third. There is a club compoſed Gy ſome 
- of the firſt people in the kingdom, ho 
meet profeſſedly to hear this ſpecies of 


compoſition: they cultivate it and encou- 


| rage | 
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rage it with premiums. To obtain which, 
many compoſers, who ought to be above 
ſuch nonſenſe, become candidates, and 


ROW? ſuch things 


© one eknows not what to call, 
„ Their generation's ſo equivocal. „ 


Sometimes a piece makes its appear- 
ance that was lately found by accident, 
after a concealment of a hundred and fifty 
years. When it is approved, and de- 
clared too excellent for theſe degenerate 
days, the author ſmiles and owns it. 1 
ſcarce ever ſaw one of theſe things that 
did not betray itſelf, within three uw: to 
be modern. All ancient muſic has an 
awkward barbarity in its firſt conception 
and ftructure, which, in theſe days of 
refinement, it is almoſt impoſſible to imi- 
tate, ſo as to deceive : a real judge of the 


fe 


I profeſs that I never heard a catch ſung, 
but [ felt more aſhamed than I can ex- 
preſs, 
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preſs. I pretend to no more delicacy than 
that of the age I live in, which is very 

properly too refined to endure ſuch barba- 

riſms—I was aſhamed tor myſelf—for 

my company—and if a foreigner was 
= preſent—for my country. 


It has juſt tt a to me that you like 


catches, and frequently help to ſing them 
revenge yourſelf for the liberties I have 
taken, by compelling me to hear ſome of : 
- theſe pleaſant ditties, when perhaps 1 
may be forced to ling in my own de- 


fence. 5 


Adieu! 1 xc. 


P. 8; 1f you ſhould have a Fe to 


convert me take me to the catch- club. 


— confeſs, and honour, the ſuperior ex- 


cellence of its performance, while I la- 
ment that ſo noble a ſubſcription ſhould 
be laviſhed for ſo poor a purpoſe as keep- 
ing alive muſical falſe- wit, when it might 


10 


11 

to powerfully ſupport and encourage the 

beſt ſtyle of compoſition ; and rather ad- 
vance our taſte by anticipating the im- 

provement of the coming age, than force 

it back to times of barbariſm, from which 
it has coſt us ſuch pains to emerge. 


* The ſubject of this letter has been much miſun- 
derſtood. It is conſidered as a bitter Philippic againſt 
ſinging in parts, and muſical effuſions of mirth in 
company. The letter itſelf, warranting no ſuch 
_ conſtruction, is the only reply [ ſhall make to this 
accuſation ; except remarking, that it is not the 


mirth of the catch which is reproved, but its k 


garity.— Nor do the obſervations extend to thoſe 
pieces in parts which are 10. catches, as has been 
| imagined. Can i it be ſuppoſed, that the author, who 
has publiſhed ſo many compoſitions for two, threcs 
and four voices, would endeavour to eſtabliſh prin- 
ciples to prevent their being performed, and make 


Rs kis own works the object of his ſatire ? 


LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 


I Know you are one of thoſe who con- 
ſider our language as paſt its meridian. 
Some think it was in its higheſt luſtre in 
the age of Sydney; others, i in that of Ad- 
diſon. Perhaps upon an impartial re- 
view of it, we ſhall find i it more perfect 
now than ever, | 


In the authors a the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, appears not the leaſt pretence to 

a ſimple, natural ſtyle. A man was held 

unfit to write, who could not expreſs his 
thoughts out of the common language; 
ſo that it is poſſible, that their contem- 
poraries had as much difficulty to under- 
ſtand them, 2s ourſelves. If we are to 
judge of the Engliſh they ſpoke, by what 
they writ, ve have no reaſon to com- 


plain 


1 73 1 


plain of the fluctuation of our tongue. 
But it is very probable that converſation- 
language was much the ſame two hundred 
years ago as at preſent; there are proofs 
of this in private letters ſtill exiſting—l 
mean, from ſuch people as had no ambi- 
tion to be thought learned, or from ſuch 
as felt too Wen for affectation. The 
famous letter of Anne Boleyn to Henry 
the eighth, is of this laſt ſort, in which 
there is ſcarce an obſolete expreſſion.— 
I hope you make a diſtinction between 
expreſſion and ſpelling—for as I once 
| obſerved to you, it is but of late that our 


5 orthography has been fixed. In the ſtate- 


trials in Elizabeth and James 8 reign, we 


find nearly the ſame language that we uſe | 
at preſent, and this was taken immedi- 

ately from the mouth. In thoſe paſſages 
where Shakeſpeare” $ genius had not its full 
ſcope, may be obſerved his attempts to 


be thought learned, and refined; but 


where the ſubject was too impetuous 
to brook reſtraint, the language is as 
: perfect 


11 


perfect 2s the idea. Upon the whole, 
tho' the colloquial Engliſh differed but 
little from the preſent, we may ſafely 
pronounce the ſtyle of the authors of this 
3 to be barbarous. 


The diſputes been Charles he firſt | 
and the Parliament, were of great uſe in 
poliſhing the language ; and though the 
King's papers are thought to be the moſt 
elegant, yet it is evident that both parties 
- endeavoured at ſtrength for the good of 

their cauſe, and at perſpicuity for the fake 
of being | univerſally underſtood—and 
| theſe two principles go near towards mak- 
ing a perfect ſtyle. Milton's proſe is in 
general very nervous, but it is not free 
from ſtiffneſs and affectation. . 555 


The other period is chat of Addiſon. 
He was undoubtedly one of our ſmootheſt 
and beſt Writers; he had the ſkill of 
uniting eaſe, with correctneſs, and more 
ae the language than the united 
labour 


R 
labours of fifty years before him.— 
But yet, there were ſome little remains of 
barbariſm ſtill left, which are evident 
enough in his contemporaries, and may 
be diſcovered even in him, by attending 
to the ſtyle and not to the matter. Will 
you believe that ſo elegant a writer has 
uſed authenticalneſs for authentict 'y 2— 
You may find this horrid word in his . 
Dialogues on Medals. 


Political diſputes, though productive . 


of ſo many bad effects, have lately done 


the ſame ſervice as they did formerly— 
they have improved our language. 'Thoſe 
in the Adminiſtration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but more particularly theſe in 
our own times, have occaſioned ſome of 
the moſt perfect pieces of writing we have 
in our tongue. IT hough, from the na- 
ture of the ſubject, the pieces themſelves 
can ſcarcely exiſt longer than the diſ- 
pute which gave them being; yet certainly 
their effect upon the language will be felt 
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when the quarrel itſelf is no more, and 
every thing W to it forgotten. 


T yoigh 1 have: affirmed that our kin 


| guage is more perfect now than in any 
paſt period - yet there is ſtill much left in 
eden, 


Nias, there are faults which ariſe from 


; yo affectation of correctneſs. This 
day (ſays an advertiſement): werepubliſhed 
Meditations of a filent Senator.” — If this 
be right, then!“ This day <vas publiſhed 
| Love's. Frailties,” ' muſt 75 wrong but | 
the reverſe | is the truth. * This day was 


publiſhed: (a Book 00 Meditations, 


&c. . was publiſhed (a Comedy 


called) Low? 8 Frailties' '—and when the 
8 work I am now writing is at Jvertiſed, it 


is not Thirty Leiters which are pub 


liſhed, but 4 Book 70 r with that 
title. 


There are ſome defects 3 in all lan guages, 


which 


. 
which have crept in by degrees, and are 
ſo ſanctified by cuſtom, that they can ne- 
ver be corrected. In Engliſh there is no 
difference in writing, tho? there is in pra- 
nouncing, the preſent, and preterperfect 
tenſes of the verbs read, and ear, and 
ſome others. Some unſucceſsful attempts 
have been made to diſtinguiſh them by 
5 writing redde and ate. There are more 
words in Latin of contrary ſignifications, 
than, I believe, in any other language. 


It is a ed if the pronunciation of dif- 
ferent words be alike, and a great fault if 


5 ſuch pronunciation be the conſequence of 
a refinement. We now pronounce fore 
and four, the ſame; which ſometimes 
makes an odd confuſion. I will come 
to you at three, I can't come before” — 
and“ I will come to you at three, I can't 
come by four” are pronounced juſt the 
ſame, This we get by affectedly drop- 
ping the v. In French au dſous and au 
defſus are too much alike for contrary ſig- | 
nifications. Nature dictates a difference 


of 


— . ͤ—L— 2 — —e——6 — 


0 


of ſound for different meanings: the 44. 
verbs of negation and aſſent bear no re- 
ſemblance to each other in any language; 
and almoſt all languages agree in ſome 
ſuch ſound as 720 e 5 


The London dialect is che cauſe of 

many improprieties, which, if they were 

only uſed in converſation, would not be 
worthy of remark ; but as they have be- 
gun to make part of our written language, 
they deſerve ſome animadverſion. Ms 
mention a few. Z 2 he cuſtom among the 
common people of adding an to many 
words, has, I believe, occaſioned its be- 
ing fixed to ſome, by Writers of rank, 
who on account of their reſidence in Lon- 
don did not perceive the impropriety. 
They ſpeak, and write, chickens—coals 
—acguaintances—aſſi ances, &c. Chicken 
gi itſelf the plural of chick, as oxen is of 
| | his e (cowen) is of cow, and many 
he. Coals are properly the ſtate of all 
fewel after it has ceaſed to flame, and 


+ before 


L992 
before it becomes aſhes. Cal is the mi- 
neral ſo called, which (with acguaint- 
ance and aſſiſtance, being aggregate 
nouns) admits of no plural termination. 
If I were to ſay a bag of hors, or ſands, 
the impropriety would be inſtantly per- 


ceived; and yet one is as correct as the 


other. A late author of great reputation, 
who has taken a ſtrict, nay, a verbal re- 
view of the Engliſh language, uſes them 
as often as ET occur. 


As the. Tan PROS 40 they alſo 

write learn for teach; this is a very old 
miſtake, and occurs frequently in the 

| pſalms ; do for does (and the contrary), 


: ſet for fit, fee for ſaw, tin for latten 


(which are two different things as well as 
words), ſulky for ſullen, &c, &c. Change 
and */ample have been long admitted de- 
nizens. Even in a dictionary you may 
find million explained to be a fruit well 
Known—as perhaps in a future edition 
we 
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we ſhall be told that fy vignifies a coath, 
and dilly a chat *. 


= The Landon pbraſeology has alſo been 


too hard for Engliſh. I got me up—be 
ſets him down—T got no fleep—T ſlept nose 
—ſuch a thing is 2 doing—4 going a 

comin 21 ve lobſters live cattle - will 
call of you—do not tell on it. All theſe 


are written without ſcruple. Our mo- 


dern comedies, and the London news- 
papers, abound ſo much in this language, 5 
that they are ſcarcely intelligible to one 
who has never been in the capital. Nay in 
books for the uſe of ſchools, the Lon- 
don dialect is ſo predominant, that many 
of the ſentences are not to be underſtood 
by a country boy, and impoſſible to be 
rendered into Latin even by thoſe who do 
underſtand them. ** I will go and fetch 
: a walk in the Green Park“ Iwill go get 
me my dinner,“ and ſuch jargon Is per- 


petually occurring. 


Engliſh. 


1 
Engliſh has alſo. been corrupted by 
; Penis emphaſis and accent—1 will not 
tire you by quoting examples, of which 
a long liſt might be made, to prove the 
great propenſity of the common people 
to thoſe defects; and it would be a farther 
confirmation of what I advanced, that 
men of learning really commit impro- 
prieties becauſe their ear is familiarized 
to them. The debates in Parliament, 
though” certainly the beſt ſpecimens of 
eloquence that the world can produce, 
have frequently given birth to barbariſms 
which are received into our language, and 
5 remain in it. Should an eminent ſpeaker, | 
in the hurry of declamation, coin a word, 
or uſe a bad phraſe, it is taken up by 
others upon his authority. There is 
ſcarcely a ſeſſion that does not produce | 
ſomething of this ſort, which getting into 
the public papers, ſpreads over the king- 
dom, and foon becomes fixed too amy 
to be ever removed. 
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1 have yet ſomething to add on this 


ſubject but I muſt caution you from 
imagining that becauſe I find out the faults 
of others, I pretend to perfection my- 
ſelf. Hogarth ſays very properly in his 
Analyſis of Beauty, do not look for 
good drawing in thoſe examples which 
I bring of grace and beauty —they are 
purpoſely negleted—attend to the * 
cept.” "Fs 
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LETTER XII. 


5 1 Sometimes proyoke you | by ſporting 


with matters which you deem ſacred. 


Homer I know i is one of your divinities 


e may 1 venture to tell you that I never 
could find that ſcale of heroes in the 5 
Iliad which critics admire as ſuch a 


brany 7 


i ta ſuppoſed in valour ſuperior 
to all but Achilles upon what authority? 
Ajax certainly beat him in the ſingle com- 

bat between them; and there are ſome 

inſtances, tho? I cannot recollect the paſ- 


ſages, of his inferiority to others of the 


_ Greeks; which brings him down ſo low 


as to be ſcarcely worthy of falling by the 


arm of Achilles. = 
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[4] 
It is ſurely a blindneſs more than Ho- 
merican, not to ſee inconſiſtencies in the 


Iliad, and it is ridiculous to attempt to 
make beauties of them. From many 
_ waich might eaſily be pointed out, take 
one or two as they occur to my memory. 
After deſcribing Mars as the moſt terrible 
of beings, and to whom whole armies 


are as nothing; what poezrcal belief is 


ſtrong enough to ſuppoſe he could be 
made to retire by Diomed? If Minerva's 
ſhield is fo vaſt (the ſhell of a Kraken, 
I ſuppoſe), can one help wondering why 
ſhe does not uſe it as the King of Laputa 
does his iſland, when his ſubjects! on 
Terra-Firma rebel? It is not the hyper- 


bole that offends, but the inconſiſtency. 


The poet had a right to form, and to 
endue his gods with what properties he 
pleaſed he made them all- powerful; of 
courſe, reſiſtance from mere mortals is 
"ridiculous and nne 


Milton 


* 

Milton alſo falſifies his ſcale of Hero- 
"i —— Satan, to preſerve conſiſtency, 
ſhould be ſuperior to all excepting 
Michael, and yet he is foiled by Abdiel. 
If Angels are to be conſidered as ſpirits, 
all fighting is ridiculous and abſurd, be- 

cauſe they cannot receive hurt from wea- 

pons, and for many other reaſons. If 
they are to fight upon the principle of 
human beings ; each muſt depend upon 
ſuperior might and valour, and the moſt 
powerful ought to overcome. If Abdiel 
ſubdues Satan by divine aſſiſtance, then 
from the ſame cauſe he might have ſingly 


encountered and defeated the whole rebel 


army. By mixing the ſpiritual with the 
corporeal nature, the poet has given his 
Angels properties which cannot exiſt to- 
gether, 5 


7 But on another occaſion, Milton has 
with much addreſs prevented an incon- 
ſiſtency which ſeemed to be unavoidable. 
2 e 
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When Gabriel meets Satan in Paradiſe, 


every event and reply promiſes an imme- 


diate combat: the horrid fray” is pre- 


vented by a circumſtance which moſt rea- 
ders would think an ingenious improve- 25 
ment on the golden ſcales of Homer and 
Virgil. Voltaire quarrels with the whole 
incident, and calls the breaking off the 
fight a diſappointment, and the man- 
ner by which it is done, puerile. But 
ſurely it is more conſiſtent to hinder the 
encounter, than to bring on a contention | 
which muſt either have deſtroyed the late 
creation, or leſſened our idea of the might 


of the combatants. N ay, I will go he 


ther—if it had been conſiſtent with the 


character of the Angels to have fought, 


and this globe to have remained unhurt ; 
it is better to prevent the combat, as 
It would have anticipated the war of 
the Angels in the ſixth book, where 

| there is alſo a ſingle combat, which 
has a greater effect by being kept diſtinct 
from other incidents of the ſame kind. 


SQ 


1 


So that our poet deſerves praiſe rather than 


cenſure for the conduct of this incident ; 
which, in my judgment, poſſeſſes much 
originality and beauty. 
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, XIII, 


You have not done me 1 
the memoirs I ſent you properly before 
they are condemned :—what is any book 
if it be not read in that manner by which 
"It ho, beſt be underſtood £ 


A novel, whoſe merit lies chiefly | in 


the ſtory, ſhould be quickly paſſed 
through; for the cloſer you can bring 
the ſeveral circumſtances together, the 
better. If its merit conſiſts in character ” 
5 and ſentiment, it ſhould be read much | 
0 flower ; for the leaſt obvious parts of a 
character are frequently the moſt beauti- 
ful, and the propriety « of a ſentiment may 
eaſily eſcape in a haſty peruſal. Detach- 
ed thoughts ought to be dwelt on longer 
than any other manner of writing ; for 


Hillerent 5 


8 7 


different ſubjects quickly following each 
other, do rather confound than inſtruct ; 
but if we allow ourſelves time to reflect, 
we may underſtand the author, and per- 
haps improve ourſelves. Each thought | 
| ſhould be conſidered as a text, upon 
which we ought to make a commentary. N 


; Bayle' manner of e by text and 

note is generally decried, but without 

reaſon. When there is a neceſſity of 
proving the aſſertion by quotation, which 
was his caſe, no other way can be taken 
equally perſpicuous. 'The authorities 
muſt be produced ſomewhere—they can. 


not be in the text, and if they are put at 


the end of the book, which is the modern 
faſhion, how much more troubleſome are 
they for reference, than by being at the 
bottom of the page? The truth 1 is, this 
is another inſtance of ignorance in the 
method of reading. Bayle, Harris, and 
other writers of this claſs, ſhould haye 
the text read firſt, which i is quickly diſ- 
3 patched ; 
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patched; thin, begin again and bg! in 5 
the notes. By theſe means you preſerve 


a connection, and judge of the Proofs of 
what 1 is alſerted. 


. might in er reſpects complain of 


your treating me rather unfairly; indeed, 
none judge leſs favourably of an author 
than his intimate friends their perſonal 
knowledge of him as a man, deſtroys a 
many deluſions to his advantage as an 
author.— Who is a hero to his Valet 
de Chambre ze faid the great Conde, 


ad he migbt have del, 1. pr 7 his 


friends ?” Beſides the obvious reaſon for 
| this, it is moſt likely that an author has, 
; in his common converſation, made his 
friends acquainted with his ſentiments 
long before they are communicated to 
the public. The conſequence is, that to 
hem his work is not new; and it is poſ- 
ble that they may take to themſelves part 
of his merit; for I have known many 
f inſtances, where a perſon has been told 


Tome, 


IT | 
ſomething by way of information, which 
he himſelf told the informer, 


Permit me to add, tho* without any 
application to yourſelf, that an author's 
Intimate acquaintance frequently do him 
more injury than avowed enemies. T hey ; 
ſhew ſo many apprehenſions on his ac- 
count—they ſo much dread the cenſure 
he may incur, and the enemies he may 
create by his new opinions, &c. All 
this betrays a want of confidence, and is 
very naturally ſet down to their knowing 
ſomething of the author and his works, | 
the world i is not 1 with. 


It ĩs certain, hat the T6 1 ac- 
quaintance we have with an author, the 
greater is our eſteem for his productions; 

. "WE commend thoſe the moſt, of whom 
we know the leaſt, Upon the publica- 
tion of the life of Charles the fiith, the 
praiſes due to its merit were liberally | 
beſtowed by ſome literati who were in 
company 
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company together. | A Scottiſhman pre- 
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LETTER XIV. 


%;». 


Ir is fo cuſtomary to mention Shake. 
ſpeare and Jonſon together, that many . 
may think them of equal merit, tho' in 
different ways. In my opinion, Jonſon 
is one of the dulleſt writers I ever read; 
and his plays, with ſome few excep- 
tions, the moſt unentertaining [ ever ſaw. 
His characters neither ſeem to be por- 
traits, nor formed upon general ideas: 
we cannot fancy that there ever were or 
can be ſuch people. Shakeſpeare's cha- 
racters, have that appearance of reality 
which always has the effect of actual 
life, or at leaſt what paſſes for it on the 
ſtage. Jonſon has ſome ſhining. paſ- 
fages now and then, but not enough to 
make 
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make up for his deficiencies. 


5 His noble nealigericm wack 
What others toil deſpair to reach, 
He, perfect dancer, climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope: 
If after fome diſtinguiſh'd leap, 


Shake 
ſpeare, on the contrary, abundantly re- 
pays us for being ſometimes low and 
trifling. 


He drops his pole, and ſeems to ſlip; ST 
Straight gathering all his active FAD 


5 He 1 ET. ball his he 077 


PRIOR. 


One of his commentators much ad- 
mires his great art in the conſtruction of 
his e dare ſay they are very per- 
fect; but when reading this divine poet, 
it is as much out of my power to think 

upon the art of verſe· making, as it is to 
conſider the beſt way of twiſting fiddle- 


ſtrings at a concert. 


I am not ſufficiently 


maſter of myſelf to do any thing that re- 
quires deliberation : : I am hurried away 


like . 


1 95 J 
like a leaf in a whirlwind, and dropped 
at T hebes or Athens, as the poet pleaſes! 


Monz the lair 11400 from the 


repreſentation of Shakeſpeare's plays is 
very great, yet the ſpeeches which have 


any thing violent in the expreſſion, are 
generally ſo over- acted as to ceaſe to be 
the mirror of nature but this was 
always the caſe . Oh! it offends me to 
the ſoul, to ſee a robuſtious . 


pated * fellow tear a paſſion to tatters : 


tho? this is a «6 lamentable thing,“ yet 


1 appears to be without remedy. An 


actor, in a large theatre, is like a picture 


| hung at a diſtance, if the touches are 


delicate, they eſcape the ſight: both muſt 
be extravagant to be In at all, and 


hence the cuſtom of the ancients to 
make uſe of the Perſona and Buſkin. 


>= By this epithet, it is plain, that peri wigs ex- 
iſted at leaſt half a century before the time uſually 
aſſigned for their invention. 
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| Ating has a very different effect in 


the ſtage · box from what it has in the 
back of the gallery. 


In the one, every, | 


thing appears. rough and. rude, like, a 


picture of Spagnolet' s near the eye; in 


the other it is with difficulty that the 
play can be made out. Perhaps, the beſt ] 
place is the front of the firſt gallery; as 


being ſufficiently removed to ſoften hal | - 
hardneſſes, yet near enough to e 1 85 
hear with eee, A % % ff ill 


The writing of; A play i is as 4a be 


| yond nature as its performance. The 
plot muſt partake of the marvellous, the 
characters muſt be in ſituations too vio- 
lent for common life, and ſpeak a lan- 
guage unheard (but on the ſtage) in mirtk 
or diſtreſs. There is a degree of impro- 
bability i in the plot of our beſt tragedies, 
when reduced to the ſtandard of nature. 
| Otway” s Orphan, and Venice Preſerved ; 
Rowe's Tamerlane, Fair Penitent, Jane 


Shore, and many others, ſuppoſe the ex- 
iſtence 


97 1 
iſtence of an impoſſibility as the founda- 


tion for the ſtory. Io carry on the 
plot, ſomething is diſcloſed, which in 


real life would be kept ſecret; or ſome 


information withheld which would al- 
ways be given, and the diſtreſs ſeems to 
be ſougbi for, not to happen. The ob- 
ſervation from the gallery at the repreſen- 
tation of he Orphan was natural By 
the ſpeaking of three words all this 


might have been prevented. mw 


The ae of the RI of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, &c., alſo 
_ conſiſts of ſituations which cannot be 

| ſuppoſed, and events, which in the uſual 
courſe of things cannot ariſe. The cha- 
racters alſo of both tragedy and comedy, 


are as far from reſembling real people, as 


the buſineſs in which they are employed z 


is out of the tract of common occur- 


| rences. 


| Shakeſpeare s plots are moſtly taken 
H 
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from hiftorical facts, or from Wel 
where the events are not ſo improbable as 
thoſe fabricated for dramatic uſe, but they 
are for that reaſon more or leſs heighten- 


ed. Thoſe who think that his perſonages 
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are natural, are deceived. If they were 


ſo, they would not be ſufficiently marked 


for ſtage· effect. A ſtrong proof of this 
is in the portrait of Lear, who is four- 
ſcore and upward. „ Were the character 
0 natural, Lear would be beſt acted by an 
old man: but every one muſt inſtantly | 
perceive, that the ſtrength as well as the 
abilities of the vigour of life are requi- 
 fite for its due performance. So that 
when we commend plays for being 
natural, we mean dramatically ſo—but 
there is a great difference between heigh- 
tening a ſituation or character which may 
exiſt, or have its foundation 3 in nature, 
and that want of nature and foundation 
we perceive . in moſt of the old writers. 


-F hekovs i wilt hs rnd that all plots 
DE, ——— 2 and 
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and characters which intereſt us in plays : 
are over- charged, and not real nature, but 
what the dramatic poets and the audience 
have agreed to conſider as ſuch. If we 
hit this point, our piece is perfect; if 
we come ſhort, or exceed, it is s flat or 


5 bombaſt. 


„ urn 
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;f LETTER XV. f 


Parxring » was ried to a great . 5 
gree of perfection ſoon after its diſco- 
very. I he early Italian books are infe- 
rior to no modern ones in the eſſential 
principles of the art. Although ſome 
preſſes kept their credit, yet, by general 
| inattention, | at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, printing was brought down to the 
loweſt pitch of barbariſm. Since that 
time, in London, Paris, Madrid, Parma, 
and in other cities, aroſe a ſpirit of im- 
provement, which, if it be on a good 
principle, may carry the art to its laſt 
degree of perfection; but, if on a bad 
one, may do much harm, for ſplendor 
ſanctions faults in books as well as men. 


To he better 3 . us 5 es- 
vour to give a tight inveſtigation of the 
true 
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true principles of printing, as far as re- 
lates to its uſe and beauty: we ſhall then 
be enabled to judge, whether the grand 
editions of ſome books lately publiſhed» 
have really any juſt pretenſions to that 


i png wy" ſeem to o challenge. | 


Types for printing, ſhould be made 
upon a ſcale of aliquot parts, which will 
give a proper proportion of height and 

| breadth to the letters, and a due propor- 
tion to each other. If types are not 
formed upon Tg: general principle, al- 
though each letter may be in itſelf good, 

yet 8 will ee to be of a different 


; Oy + 


Bs If the proportion be too broad or too 
narrow, it will diſpleaſe; but, if the beſt 


2 proportion be departed from, it is' better 
to contract than to widen the letter. 


Should there be any thing peculiar in 


the 1 form of the type, or, 33 the 
uſual 
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uſual form of any ſingle letter be varied, 
it is always a change for the worſe. 


If the colour of the ink, or of the 


paper, be unuſual ; or there be any other 
circumſtance that ſolicits your attention 
from the author, to fix it upon the book; 
it is a fault not to be excuſed by any f 
pretence to ornament or elegance. 


Admitiag « the BY of theſe princi- 


ples, (wiuch I do not wiſh to apply to 
particular books), it will be found, that 
gray ink, that a blue, yellow, or red caſt 
on the paper, are alterations ſo evidently 
for the worſe, as to be incompatible 
with elegance. — That the types of our 
modern ſplendid books, and moſt of the 
foreign as well, are not formed upon ali- 
quot parts; ſo that the letters diſagree 


with-each other, and have beſides an af. 
fected ſharpneſs and preciſion, which, 


nothing but the exacteſt proportion can 


excule. —That Callon 8 type is very per- 
fect, 
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fect, but that in the Glaſgow letter is 

united every deſirable property, being by 

far the moſt beautiful of any yet invented. 
Specimens of all the varieties of theſe 
two laſt may be ſeen in Chambers's Dic- 

tionary, which will fully juſtify the pre- 
ference here given them. 


An acquaintance of ours has correſ- 
ponded with a writing- maſter many years, 
not from any regard to the man, but for 
the pleaſure he takes in ſeeing fine writ- 

ing. He preſerves his letters carefully, 
and though he reads them to none, (per- 
haps y are ſtill unread by himſelf) he 
Hen them to all who can reliſh the excel- 

lence of a flouriſh © long drawn out.“ — 
Our friend's taſte may be ridiculed by thoſs 
who hold it a baſeneſs to write fair,” 
but yet it 1s certain that the true form of 
letters, in writing, is underſtood no where 
but in England, I never ſaw a ſpecimen 
of a correct hand either written or en- 
graved, from any other country, that was 
upon 
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in favour of its own particular manner, 


to hold the pen always in the ſame poſition; 


upon a right principle. Perhaps it may 
be objected, that every nation, prejudiced 


will ſay the ſame thing. Let us examine 


this. 


* 7 


Modern writing-hand had its riſe from 


an endeayour to form the true letters as 
they are printed, with expedition. The 
fut variation from the original, muſt be 
an, oblique inſtead of a perpendicular 
ſituation, this naturally ariſes from the 
poſition of the hand—the next, a joining 
of the letters; theſe two neceſſarily pro- 
duce a third, an alteration of the form. 


So that writing-hand differs from printing 


in this, that the former is an arrangement 


of connected characters, the latter of di/- 
zinfl ones. The lit in the pen makes the 


down-ftrokes full, and the up-ſtrokes 


{light, ſo that the body of the letter is 
ſtrong, and the joinings weak, as they 
ſhould be. It is moſt natural and eaſy alſo 


by 


9s 1 - 
by which means the full and hair-ſtrokes 


are always in their right places. Theſe 
ſeem the neceſſary conſequence of endea- 
vouring to make the letters expeditiouſly 


with a pen. The ornamental part comes 
next to be conſidered. For this, it is re- 


quiſite that the letters ſhould be of the 


fame ſize and diſtance their leaning 
ſhould be inthe ſame diretion—the join- 
ing be, as much as. poſſible, uniform 


and, laſtly, that the ſuperadded ornament 
of flouriſhing, ſhould be continued in the 
ſame poſition of the pen in which it Was 


firſt begun generally the reverſe of the 


uſual way of holding it), and that the 


forms be diſtinct, eee and Re 
ful. 


| Theſe appear to me the true principles 


of writing. Examine the Italian and 


French hands by theſe rules, (ſome of 


the beſt ſpecimens are the titles of prints, 


Kc.) and the hand which they uſe will 


be found to be unconnected, full of un- 
meaning ; 
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twiſts and curlings generally pro- 
duced by altering the poſition of the pen, 


* 
e whole, awk ward, Riff, and 


h 


, Upon t 


U [i 
- 


invention. 


SO 
= 
= 
&Q 
Q 
c 


As they NoWw WTI ite, we did, about ſe- 
venty or eighty years ſince; ſo that our 


land, I muſt conclude it to be an Englith 
with my beſt wiſhes, ever 


ungraceful. 
by its being uſed no where but in Eng- 


preſent beautiful hand is a new one, and 


and 
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LETTER XVI. 


1 Have ole reflected wich great grief, 


that there is ſcarce any remarkable natural 


object in the ſublime ſtyle, of which we 
have a drawing to be depended on. The 
cataract of Niagara.— The peak of le. 


neriffe, we know nothing of, but that the 
one is the greateſt TY and the 


other the higheſt ſingle mountain in the 
world. It is true, Condamine ſays, that . 


the Andes far ſurpaſs the peak of Te. 


neriffe; more than a third—but, it ſould 


be conſidered, that the valley of Quito 


is 1600 fathoms above the ſea, and that 


it Is from the foot of the mountain that 


the eye judges of its height. The peak 
of Teneriffe riſes at once, and has, com- 
paratively, but a ſmall baſe —ſo that, in 
appear- 
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appearance, it is dhe higheſt of 1 moun- 
tains. ES | : 


Teteriffe has been alcended by many, 


but deſcribed by none, for T cannot call 
theſe accounts deſcriptions, which would 
uit any other high mountain as well. In- 
deed, people generally viſit ſuch objects 
from other motives than a with to fatisfy 


curioſity, or increaſe knowledge. A party 
aſcended this mountain about a hundred 5 


years ago one of the company giving an 
account of their journey, ſays being : 
UP la Stancha, while the reſt were ſpend- 
ing their time in cards, &c. I made it my 
buſineſs to admire the ſtrangeneſs and 
vaſtneſs of that great body,*” &c. The 


* This may ſerve alſo as an additional proof of 


the great attraction of cards. (See Letter II.) 
_ Tenerife they could fee but that once—they might 
at any future time play at cards—but the love of 
gaming prevailed over curioſity, though it was to 
be gratified by one of the moſt can _— in 


nature. 


cataract 


[ 109 1 
cataract of Niagara is moſt excellently 


 deſerihed by Mr. Kalm ; but all deſerip- 
tions of viſible objects come ſo ſhort of 


* repreſentation, and are neceſſarily foi im- 
perfect, that if ten different painters were 
to read Mr. Kalm' s account of this = 
amazing fall, and to draw, it from his 


deſcription, we ſhould haye. as many dif- 
ferent draughts as Fs. 


I ham muſt be ſorme amazing ſcenes i in : 


Norway by Pontoppidan's deſcriptions, 
and in the Alps by Schuchtzer' s; theſe 


writers, and many. travellers give views 
of what they apprehend to be curious; 
but draughts made without genius, or by 


genius without practice, can never give 


ſuch reſemblance .as to convey. a, proper 
idea of objects. The view of Lombardy 
: fr om the Alps—the Bay of Naples—the : 


appearance of Genoa from the ſea, &c. 


&. are much talked of, but have never 
been drawn; or if drawn, not pub- 


liſhed. 
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From this general cenſure I ſhould ex- 
_ cept a View of Veſuvius by a pupil of 
Vernet's, and two Views of the Giant's 


Cauſeway i in Ireland, but above all, Gaſ- 
par Pouſſin's Pictures from Tivoli, and 
Views of the Glaciers by Pars, ſo ad- 
mirably etched and engraved by Woollet. 
All theſe have ſomething ſo characteriſtic, 
that we may be ſure they give a proper 


idea of the ſcenes from whence they were 


taken. 


Of us many thouſands that are con- 


; ſtantly going to the Eaſt- Indies, not one 
has publiſhed a drawing of the Cape of | 
Good Hope, nor of Adam's Peak in 
Ceylon, nor of fifty other remarkable 
objects which are ſeen in that Voyage, TE 
I mean a preforeſque view, not a mere 


outline for the uſe of navigators, nor the 


unmeaning marks of a pencil directed by 
ignorance. I greatly ſuſpect the ſo much 
commended draughts in Anſon's voyage 
to be nothing but outlines filled up at 


random ; F 


random Sf) and more than ſuſpect „that | 


many deſigns in ſome late publications of 
this ſort, are mere inventions at home : 


and this is the more to be lamented, as 
every care was taken, in the laſt inſtance, = 
that fiction might n not be obtruded on us 


for reality. 


Deſcription frequently labours at giv- 


ing an indiſtinct idea of an object which 
the mind might conceive at once from a 
good repreſentation: and yet deſcription 
has done wonders, eſpecially when aſſiſted 
by reflection and ſentiment. I ſhall give 
an inſtance from Rouſſeau, expreſſing 
ſome beautiful and even pictoreſque cir- 
cumſtances, which it is out of the power 


of painting. to furniſh. 


Non lein d'une montagne coupbe 


qu'on appelle le Pas-de-V'Echelle, au- 
deſſous du grand chemin taille dans le 


roc, a l'endroit appelle Chailles court et 
bouillonne dans des gouffres affreux, une 


petite 
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petite riviere ui partir avoir mis d les 


creuſer des milliert de fiecles. On a bords 


le chemin d'un parapet pour preventr les 
 malheur #**##* Bien appuyè ſur le parapet, 
77 J'avangois le nez, & je reſtois Ia des heures 
entieres, entrevoyant de tems en tems cette 


ecume & cette eau bleue dont # eentendors 


le mugiſſement_ d travers tes cris des cor- 
beaux & des viſeaux de prote qui volbient 
Do roehe en roche & de brouſſaille en brouſ- 
: ſaille, a cent roſes au-de ſous de moi, Dans 
les endroits où la pente &toit afſez unie, 
X la brouſſaille aſſez claire pour laiſſer 
paſſer des cailloux, jen allois chercher au 
| loin d'auffi gros que je les pouvors porter, 
” je les raſſemblois ſur le parapet en pile; puis, 


les langant Pun apres Pautre, je me delec- 


Lois d he voir rouler, bondir, & woler en 


mille eclats avant gue 4 "atteindre le fond | 


1 du e, | 


To ſay chat the comcluboa 5 is equal to 


the famous verſe deſcribing the fall of 


the ſtone of Syſiphus, would be as dan- 


gerous 


L 8 ] 


Zerous as the baving a knock from it 
but, in one we perceive the art of the 
poet; and in the other, the ſimple, un- 
 fought-for expreſſion. of nature. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Is thee not ſomething very fanciful 3 in 
the analogy which ſome people have diſ- 
5 covered between the arts? I do not deny 
the commune quoddam vinculum, but would 
keep the principle within its proper 
bounds 8 


Poetry and painting, 1 believe, are : 
only allied to muſic and to each other ; F 


but muſic, beſides having the above- : 
named ladies for ſiſters, has aſtronomy 
and geometry for brothers, and grammar | 


—for a couſin, at leaſt. 


The intervals of an a have been 


1 made to illuſtrate the ſeven primitive rays 


of light, and the old planetary ſyſtem, 
Seven is one of the myſtical numbers— 
it 


ug 1 


it has hidden meanings and connections 
which are unknown but to thoſe who are 
deep in the ſciences though we all know. 


that there are ſeven wiſe maſters, ſeven 
wiſe miſtreſſes, ſeven wonders of the 
| Peak, and ſeven wonders of the world. 


Mhiific is alfo ſuppoſed t6 have u com. 
mand over the paſſions. This is a doc- 
trine of great antiquity, and has exiſted 


to the preſent times. Timotheus in Dry- 


den's ode, inſpires Alexander with pity, 
love, rage, and every other paſſion to 


which the hfiman heart 1 18 ſubject. 


K : What paſſion cannot mußte raiſe or 


quell Ml ſays Pope; and the ſame. thought py 
has been ſo often expreſſed, and is now ſo 
generally adopted by all poets and writers 


on this ſubject, that it would be a bold 
attempt to contradict it, were there not 


an immediate appeal to our experience and 


feelings, which muſt be held ſuperior to : 


authority of ever ſo long preſcription. 


oo Thus 
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Thus ſupported then, I aſk in my turn 
—** What paſſion can muſic raiſe or 
5 . ?” Whoever felt himſelf affected, 
otherwiſe than with pleaſure, at thoſe. 
ſtrains which are ſuppoſed to inſpire 
x grief—rage—joy—or pity ? and this, in 
a degree, equal to the goodneſs of the 
compoſition and performance. The ef- 
fect of muſic, in this inſtance, is juſt 
the ſame as of poetry, We attend—are 
pleaſed —-deli ghted—-tr anſported—-and 
when the heart can ver no more, ** ' glow, 
tremble, and weep.” All theſe are but 
different degrees of pure e When 
a poet or . has produced this laſt 
effect, he has attained the utmoſt i in the 
power of poetry Or muſic, 


Tears being a general expreſſion of 
grief, pain, and pity; and muſic, when 
in its perfection, producing them, has 
occaſioned the miſtake of its raiſing the 
paſſions of grief, &c. But tears, in fact, 
are nothing but the mechanical effect of 

42 a every 


. 
every ſtrong affection of the heart, and 
produced by all the paſſions ; even joy and 

rage. It is this effect, and the pleaſur- 
able ſenſation together, which Oſſian (an- 
cient or W 50h as you pleaſe) calls ** the 
joy of grief,” —It is this effect, when 
produced by ſome grand image, which 
Dr. Blair, his critic, ſtyles the ſublime 
pathetic.” And this will explain why 
the tyrant ſhed tears at a tragedy of Eu- 
5 ripides, who was inſenſible to the Tuffer- 
| ings of his fubjects, ” 


1 have choſen to illuſtrate theſe obſer- 
vations from Poetry rather than from 
muſic, becauſe it is more generally un- 
; derſtood, and more eaſily quoted ; but 
the principle, though powerful in poetry, 
is certainly ſtrongeſt in muſic. Painting 
does not impreſs the eye with any ſenſa- 
tion of ſufficient force to excite this 
effect. I never ſaw t tears ſhed by any 
perſon looking at a picture from 

hence 


{ 18 ] 
hence it may be juſtly inferred that the 
ſenſations from painting are leſs ſtrong | 


and tumultuous than thoſe from PReuy 
and muſic. 


Adieu, &c. 


LETTER 


tits 


Your pictures came fate—my opi- 


nion of them you will in part know 


from the following obſervations, which, 


though made on another occaſion, are 


equally 3 to this. 


There i is in u landſcape- painting, and no- 
vel-writing, a fault committed by ſome 
of the beſt artiſts and authors, which is 
as yet unnamed, becauſe perhaps unno- 
ticed 3 permit me to call it a #46 W 


: eration, | 


In a landſcape, it is not ſufficient that 
833 pe 


5 120 + 

all the objects are ſuch. as may well be 
found together. In a ſtory, it is not 
enough that the incidents are ſuch as may 


well happen—it i is neceſſary in both, that 
all the circumſtances ſhould be of the 


fame 3 : 


Suppoſe a landſcape | had for its {abject 
one of Gaſpar Pouſſin's Views of Ti- 
voli—now, though there is nothing 1 more 
natural than to find mills by running 
water, yet a mill is not an object that 
can poſſibly agree with the other parts of | 
ane mel It i is in a lower claſs. 1 85 


If i ina landſcape of Ruyſtale were in- 
troduced the ruins of a temple; tho' a 

- temple may | be properly placed in a wood 

near water, yet it does not ſuit the ruſtic 


” fimplicity of the pictures of this artiſt. 


| —lt belongs to objects of a ſuperior claſs. : 
—Give the mill to Ruyſdale and tho 
want to Gaſpar—all will be right. 


Theſe 


E 


Theſe two painters were the moſt per- 
fect in their different ſtyles that ever ex- 


iſted. Both formed themſelves upon the 
ſtudy of nature, both were correct, both 


excellent; and yet ſo totally different from 


each other, that there are ſcarce any parts 


of the pictures of the one, that will 


bear being introduced into thoſe of the 
5 other. 


| Claude” J magnificent ideas Frequently | 
i betrayed him into a bad aſſociation. — 
Large grand maſſes of trees agree but ill 
with ſea and ſhips, unleſs they are re- 
moved to a diſtance. "Thi: are objects 


. of different claſſes. 


Lambert; who formed himſelf upon 
: the ſtudy of Gaſpar, took his trees, rocks, 
and other circumſtances from that maſter ; | 

but his buildings from the Gardener's 
| huts at Newington, which is confound- 


ing 


j 
| 
f 
: 
= - 
þ 
1 
. 
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ing real grandeur with affected ſimpli- 
city“. 


A ſtory which proceeds upon a regu- 


lar circumſcribed plan, chiefly conſiſting 
of dialogue and ſentiment, where the 
ſcene i 1s laid i in London, and the charac- 
ters ſuch as are natural to the place ; has 
a bad aſſociation if the author goes to 
Africa in queſt of adventures. On the 


other hand, a novel which ſets out upon : 


the principle of variety, and where a fre- 
quent change of place is neceſſary to the 
execution of the deſign: has a bad 72 
eration if the author in any part of it 
quits adventure for ſentiment or ſatire. 


"An d yet, | this has been | done by Fielding 


An agrecable and truly diſtinguiſhing writer 


feems fully ſenſible of the principle of proper aſſo- 
ciation—** A foreſt ſcene introduced as a picture is 


introduced with diſtinction, and calls for every ap- 
pendage of grandeur, to harmonize with it. The 


cottage offends—it ſhould be a caſtle, a bridge, an 


modal, or ſme other objeA that ſuits its dig- 


nity.” = 
and 


123 1 


and Smollet, two of our beſt novel- 


writers, who, either from not knowing 


this principle, or not attending to it, 


have mixed circumſtances which ſhould 
have been kept diſtin&, as they belong 


to claſſes of writing which cannot accord 
: together. 


LETTER 
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8 TukRE never was a poet more admired 
in his life, or more deſpiſed after his death 
than Quarles. He was patranized by 
the beſt of his age while living; and 
when dead, was firſt criticized, then con- 
temned, and at laſt totally forgotten, un- 
leſs ſome bard wanted a name of one 


ſyllable to fill up a liſt of miſerable 


rhymers. Pope was the laſt who made 


this uſe of him, and at the ſame time in 


-& note cenſured Benlowes for being his 


4 think it is Sir Philip Sidney who 


| ſays, that no piece was ever a favourite 
of the common people without merit. 


Na, 


Now, though every thing I had heard of 
Quarles was much in his disfavour, I 
conceived that he might have ſomething. 


good in him, from my never ſeeing one 
of his books of Emblems that was not 
worn to rags; a ſign of its being read a 
good deal, unleſs it may be imagined 
that it was ſo uſed by euro. in turning | 


over the prints. 


* that as it may, 1 have parnſed 1 TS 
; much of him as a very dirty tattered 
book would permit, and will riſque the 
declaring, that where he is good, I know 
but few poets better. He has much ge- 
nuine fire, is frequently happy in ſimiles, 
admirable in epithets and compound 
words ; 3 ſmooth in his verſification, ſo 
unlike the poets of his own age; and 
poſſeſſed that great qualification of keep- 
ing you in perpetual alarm, fo very dif- 
ferent from the elegant writers of the 


preſent t times. 


I have 
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I have run through his book of Em- 


blems to ſelect ſome paſſages for your 
obſervation they are buried, it muſt be 
confeſſed, in a heap of rubbiſh; but are 
of too much value not to be worth ſome 
pains in recovering. Where Quarles is 
bad, he ſounds the very baſe-ſtring of 
> humility”— but this may with equal 
truth be ſaid of Shakeſpeare and Milton. 
I mean not to put him in the ſame rank 
with theſe two great poets; he has a 


much greater proportion of bad than is 


to be found in them, ſo much indeed, as 
almoſt to prevent the good from appear- 
ing at all“. My intention is to clear 
ſome of his ſhining paſſages of their in- 
cumbrances ; which may occaſion their 
being noticed, and e from obs 
livion. | Ld | 


* 


* * Notwithſtanding this plain afſertion; the author 


has been conſidered as an indiſcriminate admirer of 
Quarles from the ſame principle he may be conſi- 
dered as a cenſurer of Milton and Shakeſpeare—the 


one is as true as the other. 


What: 


EU TT - 
What think vo of the following 


ſimilies * 


Lock how the: Aricken bart that wounded flies 
O'er hills and dales, and ſeeks the lower grounds 
F or running ſtreams, the whilſt his weeping eyes 
Beg filent mercy * from the following hounds ; 
At length, emboſt, he droops, drops down, an li 
Beneath the burthen of his bleeding wounds: {> 
Ev n * ”y gaſping ſoul, diſſolv'd in tears, „ 
EB. 11. Book IV. 
Mark how the widow'd turtle, having loſt 
Ihe faithful partner of her loyal heart, 
Stretches her feeble wings from coaſt to coaſt, 
_ Hunts ev'ry path; thinks ev'ry ſhade doth part 
Her abſent love and her; at length, e 
she re- betakes her to her lonely bed, 
| And there bewails her MWg widow-hed 3 8 
. Eu. 12. Book IV. 7 


2p Look | | 


Although this circumſtance has been often re- 


marked, there ſeems a particular reſemblance be- 


tween this paſſage and one in Cotton's tranſlation of 
Montaigne.—“ It frequently happens that the ſtag 
we hunt, finding himſelf weak and out of breath, 
ſeeing no other remedy, ſurrenders himſelf M us 
who purſue him, imploring mercy by his tears. 


queſtuque cruentas 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


John Harington in a letter to his fer, written 
e 


1 
Look how the ſheep, whoſe rambling ſteps do ſttay 
From the ſafe bleſſing of her ſhepherd's eyes, 
Eftfoon becomes the unprotected prey | 
To the wing'd ſquadron of beleag'ring flies; 
Where ſweltered with the ſcorching beams of day”; 
She friſks from buſh to brake, and wildly flies away 
From her own ſelf, ev'n of herſelf afraid; 
She ſhrouds her troubled brows in ev'ry glade, 


T7 And craves the mercy of the ſoft removing ſhade, 


Ems, 14. Book IV; Es 


1 he firſt will probably remind you of | 


Shakeſpeare's deſcription of the wounded 15 
ſtag in As you like it; ; which it may do, 
and not ſuffer by the compariſon. The 


ſecond, is very original i in the expreſſion 5 
the circumſtance of 


Ta 1647, puts this and 3 the following ſtanza inte 
os . 


60 Doth not the widow d turtle, loſt to the faiths | 


ful partner of her heart, ftretch forth her feeble 
wing from coaſt to coaſt, in haunt of every path! 
at laſt betakes her to the lonely bed.” a 


. Mark how the ſimple ſheep, whoſe rambling 5 


| ſteps do ſtray from the ſafe bleſſing of her ſhepherd's | 
eye, becomes the unprotected prey of night-howling 
wolves; ſhe friſks from buſh to brake, &c.“ 


— thick 
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thinks every foe doth part 
Her abſent love and her = 


is 1 ls pille) tender, 


There are others not much inferior to 


e ese, 


The following verſes allude to the 
print prefixed, where a bubble is repre- 


ſented as heavier than the globe. It is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the prints were 


: deſigned. firſt, and the poems were in a 


= great meaſure explanatory of them. 


Lord! what's world ij this, which day and night 
Men ſeek with ſo much toil, with ſo much trouble, 
15 Which weigh'd in equal ſcales is found ſo light, 
So poorly overbalanc'd with a bubble ? 

Good God! that frantic mortals ſhould deflroy 
Their hi gher hopes, and place their idle j Joy 
Upon ſuch airy traſh, moon ſo 1 a 83 


8 # 2 


Thrice happy he, whoſe nobler thoughts dell 

Io make an object of ſo eaſy gains 

Thrice happy he, who ſcorns ſo poor a prize 
Should be the crown of his heroic pains 3 


K ; | Thrice 


Thrice happy he, that ne'er was born to try 
Her frowns or ſmiles : or being born, did lie 


| In his ſad nurſe's arms an hour or two, and die. 


ExtB, 4+ Boox I. 


Although mortality conſidered on the 


gloomy fide, is not productive of much 
happineſs, yet there are certain diſpo- 
ſitions which feel ſome gratification i in it 


uarles was one of theſe. He ſeizes 


a1 opportunities of abuſing the world; 
and it muſt be confeſſed he has here done 
it in «© choice and a terms,” ' 


Sometimes he 15 more outrageous in 


1 his abuſe, | Oe 


Ia wit, and all her ſtudied clots cle 
The beſt they can; 
"Let ſmiling fortune proſper and perſect 
What wit began; . 
Let earth adviſe with both, and ſo project 
A happy man; 
Let wit or fawning fortune v ic their beſt; 
He may be bleſt 
With all that earth can give; but earth 
: Can give no reſt, 
= Ex, 6. Book I. 


Again 


C5 
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Again— 


Falſe world, thou ly'ſt: thou can'lt not lend 
Ihe leaſt delight: 

/ Hy: favours cannot gain a friend, 

= They are ſo ſlight: 

| Thy morning- pleaſures make an end ” 

Io pleaſe at night: 

Poor are the wants that thou Capply'ſt: 

And yet thoy vaunt'ſt, and 0 thou vy'ſt 

7 With heavin — 


L 


| Eras, 5. Book II. 


The next quotation is an hificn to 


the print, where the w orld | is made a 
mirror. 


: Believe ber! not, her elt diffuſes 
Falſe portraitures- 

Were thy — but a ſtride, | 
Nay, wert thou ſtatur'd but a ſpan, 
Such as the long-bill'd troops defy'd, 
1 very fragment of a man! | 


Had ſurfeits, or th ungracious ſtar 
Conſpir'd to make one common place 
Of all deformities that are 
Within the volume of thy face, 
She'd lend the favour ſhou'd out-move 
The 'Troy-bane Helen, Or the Queen of Love. 


EMB. 6. Book |! BY 


K 1 . his 
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This is finely wrought up Ge 


perfectly conmuretiended” the effect of the 


muſical creſcendo, which is inſtanced par- 


mas. in the laſt paſſage. 1 


Thie 18 | fomabing” very dreadful * 
the 4 line of this ttanza. 


See how the latter trumpet's Creadful blaſt | 
Affrights ſtout Mars his trembling ſon! 
See how he ſtartles! how he ſtands aghaſt, 5 
And ſcrambles from his melting throne! 
Fark! how the direful hand of vengeance tears 
Ihe ſwelt' ring clouds, whilſt Heav'n appears 
A circle fill'd with Hame, and center 'd with his fears 


Een, 9: Book i © Y 


Dr. Voung bas ſome lines on this | 


ſubject Wied are much admired, But 
though the ſubject be the ſame, it is dif- 
ferently circumſtanced. oung”s s is a ge- 
neral deſcription of the laſt judgment, 


Juarles deſcribes its effect ON. a ungle 


being who 1s ſuppoſed to have lived 
fearleſ; of ſuch an event. 


——-At 


VV 

Ar the deſtin'd hour, 
By the loud trumpet ſummon'd to the charge, 
See all the formidable ſons of fire, | 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings, play 

Their various engines; all at once diſgorge 

Their blazing magazines; and take by ſtorm a 
This poor terreſtrial citadel of man. 

| Amazing period! when each mountain height | 
Out- burns Veſuvius! rocks eternal pour 
Their melted maſs, as rivers once they pour'd ; 
Stars ruſh, and final Ruiz fiercely drives 

. r lougb-iare o'er creation, 


: Now to me, all this ! is a ©* * peſtilent con- 
gregation of vapour.” „he formidable 
ſons of fire ſpewing out blazing maga- 
Zines—and Ruin, like a plough-man 
(or rather plough-woman) driving her 
| plough- ſhare—are mean, gene ima- 


ges. How much more ſublimely Quarles 


expreſſes the ſame, and indeed ſome ad- 


ditional ones, in the laſt three lines 4 


In the print belonging to the emblem 
from which the following paſſage is 


taken, 
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taken, is a figure ſtriking a globe with 


his knuckles, —The motto, Tinnit, inane 


oft. 


She” $ empty—hark! ſhe ounds—there 5 nothing there 


But noiſe to fill thy e 


. hy vain enquiry can at length but find 


A blaſt of murm'ring wind: 


It is a caſk, that ſeems as full as fair 


But merely tunn'd with airs 


Fond . go build thy hopes on better grounds : 25 | 


The ſoul that vainly founds 


Her j Joys upon this wells, Hut feeds on empty ſounds! 


Ex. 10. Book I. 8 


That you may not ies the ood 


| paſſages of this poet are but ſcattered un- 


cqually through his poems; take fome 5 
entire ones or nearly ſo. 


What ſullen ſtar ruld x my ls dc, 
That would not lend my days one hour of mirth J 
| How oft have theſe bare knees been bent to gain 
Ide ſlender alms of one poor ſmile in vain? 
How often, tir'd with the faſtidious light, 
Have my faint lips implor'd the ſhades of night? _ 
How often have my nightly torments pray d 
For ling'ring twilight, glutted with the ſhade? 
Day 


E 7 


Day worſe than night, "night work than day appears, 
In ſighs I ſpend my nights, my days in tears: 
I moan unpity'd, groan without relief: 
There is no end nor meaſure of my grief. 
The ſmiling flow'r ſalutes the day; it grows 


= Untouch'd with care; it neither ſpins nor ſows; 


O that my tedious life were like this flow'r, 
Or freed from grief, or finiſh'd with an hour: 
Why was I born? why was I born a man? 
And why proportioned by ſo large a ſpan ? 

Or why ſuſpended by the common lot, 
And being born to die, why die I not? 

Ah me! why is my ſorrow-waſted breath 


55 Deny'd the caſy privilege of death ? 


The branded flave that tugs the weary oar, 
| Obtains the ſabbath of a welcome ſhore. 
His ranſom'd ſtripes are heal'd; his native | foil: 
Sweetens the mem' ry of his foreign toil: | 
But ah! my ſorrows are not half ſo bleſt ; 
My labour finds no ns 11 Ran uo reſt, 
1 * + ©. & -: | 
Thou Juſt obſerver of our fins —_— | 
That with thy adamantine fangs, dev ous. : 
Ihe brazen mon ments of renowned kings, 
Doth thy glaſs ſtand? or be thy moulting wings 
Unapt to flie? if not, why doſt thou ſpare _ 
A willing breaſt ; a breaſt that ſtands ſo fair! . 
A dying breaſt, that hath but only breath 
To beg the wound, and ſtrength to crave a death ? ? 
O that the pleaſed heav'ns would once diſſolve 
Theſe fleſnly Tiers, that ſo faſt iny 'olve - 
5 My 


1 


My hamper'd ſoul; then would my ſoul be bleſt 
From all thoſe ills, and wrap her W in reſt! 
N 1 . 


Eik. 1 Book III. | 


At car” times he complains of the 


ſhortneſs of life, and in ſtrains 9 
pathetic. 


My glatt is half Apen forbear t arreſt | 
My thriftleſs day too ſoon * my poor requeſt 
Ts that my glaſs may run but out the reſt. 


My time-devoured minutes will be done 
Without thy help; ſce—ſee how ſwift they run: 
Cut not my chread before my thread be ſpun. 


The 27105 not great 1 purchaſe by this Kay! SE 
What loſs ſuſtain'ſt thou by ſo ſmall delay, 
BY whom ten thouſand years are but a mw 


My following eye can = hardly make a milt 
2-2 Io count my winged hours; they fly ſo ſwift, 
| 8 | They ſcarce deſerve the hongtoons name o gift. 


The ſecret wheels of horrging: time do give 
1 | | So ſhort a warning, and ſo faſt they ane. | 
"ul Bo That I am dead before I ſeem to live, 


— 


2” 
— 


. 


And what's a life ? a weary pilgrimage, 
Whoſe glory in one day doth fill the ſtage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 


And 
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And what's a life! the flouriſhing array 
Of the proud ſummer-meadow, which to-day . 
Wears her green pluſh, and is to-morrow hay. 


Read on this dial, how the ſhades devour 
My ſhort-liv'd winter's day; hour eats up hour; : 
Alas! the total's but from cight 1 to > Jour, | 


' Behold theſe lilies, which thy hands have made 
Fair copies of my life, and open laid 
To view, how ſoon they e how ſoon they fade! 


| Shade not that dial, night will bund too ſoon ; * 
My non: aged day already points to noon; 
5 How 9 Is Hy ſuit? yy ſmall my boon = 


; Nor 40 ths this fender inch, to while 
The time away, or falſely to beguile 


My thoughts with joy; here's nothing worth a ſmile. 


No, no, tis not to pleaſe my wanton ears 
With frantic mirth ; I beg but hours, not years : 


And what thou giv't me, I will give to tears! 
2 ß #* #* # # 


En. 1 . Book II. 


15 Read on e dial = 


5 Behold theſe 


lilies” does not this put you in mind of 
the ſame form of expreſſion in Oſſian? 
His ſpear was like at blaſted fir.” 


Quarles 


} 
| 
4 
\ 
} 


1 
Quarles was commenting on bis print 
in which the dial and lilies were repre- 


ſented ; Offian ſaw his images * in his 
mind's eye but both the poets con- 
ſidered them as really exiſting—at leaſt, 5 
they make them exiſt to their readers. 
Perhaps you ſmile at my quoting Oſſian 
as a real poet the expreſſion i Is poetical, 


whoever be the author. 


© How Us ſhades Jevour,” ec. 


Shakeſpeare has the ſame figure : 


— — Cs the tide 
| Eats not the flap with more impetuous halte 


i is : wonde rt ally e e ! 


10 What he. Je 5 his hicroglypkice, 


Quarles compares man to a taper, which 
furnifies him with a number of very 
ſtriking allufions. It is at firſt unlighted, 
then a hand from heaven touches it with 
fire— the motto, Neftius unde. 


This 
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This flame- expecting taper hath at length 
Received fire, and now begins to burn: 
It hath no vigour yet, it hath no ſtrength; 
Apt to be puft and quencht at every turn: 

It was a gracious hand that thus endow'd 

This ſnuff with flame: but mark, — hand doth 

ſhroud 

Itſelf from an eyes, and folds | it in a cloud. 


Thus man begins to live. Aa anknown flame 
Quickens his finiſhed organs, now poſſeſt 
With motion; and which motion doth eee 
An active ſoul, though in a feeble breaſt: 
But how, and when infus'd, aſk not my pen 3 1 
| Here flies a cloud before the eyes of men, 
1 cannot tell thee how, nor canft thou tell me when, 


Wa as it a a parcel of celeſtial fire, 5 
Infus'd by heav'n into this fleſnly would! ? 
Or was it, think you, made a ſoul entire? 
Then, was it new created, or of old? 
Or is't a propagated ſpark, rak'd out 
From nature's embers ; while we go about 
By reaſon” to reſolve, the more we raiſe a doubt. 


If it be part of that celeſtial flame, 
It muſt be ev'n as pure, as free from ſpot, 
As that eternal fountain whence it came; 
If pure and ſpotleſs, then whence came the blot? 2 
Itſelf being pure, could not itſelf defile; 
Nor hath unactive matter pow'r to ſoil 
Her pure and active forms. as n corrupt their oil. 
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A 


Or if it were ited. tell 1 me ben! > 


If in the firſt fix days, where kept till now? 


Or if thy ſoul were new. created, then 


Heav'n did not all at firſt, he had to do; 3: „ 
+ Tir days expired, all creation ceaſt; 
All kinds, ev n from the greateſt to the leaft, 


Were finiſh'd and 8 wed before the gs . reſt, 


But vhs mould man, the Lord of creatures, want 


That privilege which plants and beaſts obtain ? 
Beaſts bring forth beaſts, and plant a perfect plant; 
And ev'ry like brings forth her like again: _ 
Shall fowls and fiſhes, beaſts and plants convey 

Life to their iſſue, and man leſs than they ? 


7 Shall theſe get hiving fouls, and man n dead . Sly! f 


; Muſt human fouls be generated then?— 


My water ebbs; behold a rock is alk 


If nature's work produce the ſouls of men, 


Man's ſoul is mortal—all that's born muſt die. Zn 
What ſhall we then conclude! what ſunſhine will 
_ Diſperſe this gloomy cloud? till then, be ſtill 


My vainly friving thou Shts; lie down my puzzled quill, . 


Hizxocrrrn. 2. 


＋ he clofinels of the reaſohing, and 


the freedom of the verſes cannot be 
enough admired. -F believe it would be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to reaſon ſo 
thonly and yet ſo clearly in proſe, Pope 


ſays, 
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ſays, the thoughts i in his Eſſay on Man 
are more compreſſed by being in verſe— 
Poetical language admitting of eliſions, 
and other varicties, inconſiſtent with the 
character of proſe, + es 8 


This poem is "followed by another, 
before which is a deſign of the winds 
blowing the flame of the taper, with this 
| motto, TM The Wind bafeth over it, and 


5", 1 


7. 75 gore. 


No ſooner i is this is lighted Taper ſet. 
Upon the tranſitory ſtage 
Of eye bedark'ning night, N 
ut it is ſtraight ſubjected to the threat 
Of envious winds, whoſe waſteful rage 
Diiſturbs her peaceful light, | 
:-- Aged makes her ſubſtance waſte, and makes her flame 
TAE 5 | [leſs bright, 1 


: No ſooner are we born, no ſooner come | .” 
Io take poſſeſſion of this vaſt, _ 
This ſoul-afflicting earth, | 
But danger meets us at the very womb; 
And ſorrow with her full-mouth'd blaſt 
Salutes our paintul birth 7 
3 To1 put out all our Joys. and * out all our r mirth, 


Nor 
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Nor infant innocence, nor childiſh tears, 
Nor youthful wit, nor manly pow'r, 
Nor politic old age, | 
Nor virgins pleading, nor the widows pray'rs, 
Nor lowly cell, nor lofty tow'r, 
Nor prince, nor peer, nor page, 


Can "ſcape this common blaſt, nor curb her ſtormy rage. | 
VVV | 


Toſt to and fro, our frighted thoughts a are ariv” n 
With ev'ry puff, with ev'ry tide 
Of life-conſuming care; 8 
Our peaceful flame, that would point up to hea! n 
Is ſtill diſturb'd and turn'd aſide ; ; 
And ev'ry blaſt of air 


| Commits ſuch waſte in man, as man cannot repair, : 
„ W * * | 


What may this ſorrow-ſhaken life preſent 
To the falſe reliſh of our taſte 
That's worth the name of ſweet ? 
5 . . Her minute's pleaſure” s choak'd with diſcontent, 
] e Her glory ſoil'd with ev'ry blaſt— g 
How many dangers meet 
"= | Poor man betwixt the biggin and the winding meet! 
” HregocLyen, 3. 
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Tho? 1 have purpoſely n point- 

ing out many of the particular beauties 

F of theſe poems, 1 would with you to 
obſerve, 
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obſerve, in this laſt, the fine effect of 0 


compound words in which this author is 


ſo happy: alſo the noble ſwell in the 
third ſtanza—the application of his al- 


legory to its meaning, in the fourth, 


where the expreſſion ſo admirably ac- 
cords with both, our peaceful flame *, 
Kc. if theſe are not genuine ſtrokes of 
genius, I muſt, as a great critic ſays on 


a like occaſion, acknowledge my igno- 


rance of ſuch ſubjects. 1 "wk we had 


ſome word in our language to expreſs 
the ſame idea in poetry as creſcendo does 
in muſic; ; feeell | is applied. to ſo many 
N other purpoſes, that it has not the effect 


of an appropriated term. 


* An author, who probably knew nothing of 5 
Quarles, has made a beautiful uſe of this figure - 


Une religion pure, aidee par des mœurs chaſtes, 
les dirigeoit vers une autre vie comme la flamme qui 
8 envole'! Vers le ciel lorſqu' clle n'a a plus d'aliment fur 


h terre. 


But 
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| preſent I muſt quit the 
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But for the 


ſubject—in a little time expect the re- 
mainder of my obſervations on this 


poet. 
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1 Every one ſeems to be ſatisfied that 
warm colouring is eſſential to a good 
picture: but what 7s warm colouring is 

not determined. Some have joined the 
idea of warmth to yellow, others to red, 5 
others to the compound of both, the 

orange they alſo differ in the degrees of 
each. A warm picture to ſome, is cold 
to others; and vice verſa. Lambert's 


idea of warmth, was to make his pic- 


tures appear as if they were behind a 
yellow glaſs. Vanbloom's have a red 


glaſs before them. Both's an orange 


colour. Each has its admirers, who 


condemn the reſt. 


Who han decide when Doftors 2 ? 
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Let 1 us examine 1 different appear- | 
ances of light from the debe to: Noon. 
The firſt break of day is ight in 
tlie Eaſt-—this, by aeg, is tinged : 
with purple, which grows redder and 
redder until the purple 1 is loſt in orange— — 
the orange in yellow, and before the ſun 
is two degrees high, the yellow is chang- 
ed to u hite. Invert the order of theſe, 
and it is the coming on of the evening. 
All theſe hues then exiſt in nature, and ; 


one is as PEPE as the other. 1 eee 
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1 5 ob 1s 1 to diſtinguiſh between 
1 the painter” Ss warmth, and tlie ſenſation. 
. 7 pickure, poſſeſſing moſt wWarnith of 
_— colouring, reprefents that time of the 
= W when we feel leaſt. A true repie- ä 
| . Fentltion of noon muſt Je no tinge of . 
=. yellow or red ir the ky ; and vet from 
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: gine i it muſt be warm. It 18 the critic, 


and not the artiſt, Who confounds the 


5 meaning of theſe terms. 8 


3 e manner, ſummer nd. winter, 


in reſpect, to. light, are the fame: : the 
ſun riſes and. ſets as gorgeouſly i in De- 
cember, if the weather be clear, as in 
June. 1 remember ſeeing. two, pictures 
of Cuyp. companions one, a. cattle 
8 piece in ſummer; the other, winter with 
figures ſkaiting. The {ky in both Was 
equally warm, for which the painter was 
much cenſured by an auction- connoiſſeur, 
who declared that it was impoſſible the 


ſky could be © arm in winter. 


NG i | believe it i a common miſtake to 
PPP, the red and purple tints to the 


morning, and the orange and yellow to 
"the evening. We hear pictures of Claude 


called mornings and evenings, which : 
may be either. It is really odd enoug h, „ 
that there ſhould not be a fingle circum- 
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flance to ae the. morning | from 


the evening, unleſs it be i in a view of 4 
particular place—in this caſe, the re- 
verling of the light ſhews the difference, 
In a picture, there is no diſtinction be- 
tween going to, and returning from 
Work, or milking—men ride, drive cat- 
tle, are fiſhing, Kc. as well e as 
late „ 


| Theſe 


An accurate fs of theſe fibjefs remarks, 
a 40 Landſcape painters, in general, pay too little 
attention to the diſcriminations of morning and 
evening. —We are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh i in 
pictures the riſing from the ſeuing ſun, tho' their 
characters are very different both in the lights and 

| ſhadows. 'The ruddy ilghts indeed of the evening | 
We” are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed : but it is not perhaps 
4 always ſufficiently obſerved, that the ſhadows of the 
evening are much leſs opaque than thoſe of the 
morning. They may be brightened, perhaps, by 
i — numberleſs rays floating in the * 
| which are inceſſantly reverberated in every direc- 
tion; and may continue in action after the ſun is 
=_ ſet, Whereas in the morning, the rays of the pre- 
48 = rf gay: Nui ing ſubſided, no object receives any 
0 | . © Hats 
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Theſe conſiderations ſhould ſoften the 
peremptory ſtyle of crities by profeſſion, 


and extend. their taſte, which at reſent 
ſeems much. confined. A picture may 
; be 1 too warm, too cold, too red, too vel: 


5 


low, to pleaſe an eye partial to a par- : 
_ ticular tint—but it ought to be remem- 
bered that all theſe 2 are natural, and. | 
in the hands of a real artiſt, all 57250 


: reſq 1 9 | 


7 light, but from the R Juſtee of the "RY 


Whatever becomes of the theory, the fact, I be- 
Lemos is yell aſcertained. 5 3 515 Girrix. 


18 endeavour the eſtabliſhing my own opinion. 
by confuting the doctrine advanced in this quota- 
: tion, would be to depart from the principle I fixed 
for my conduct in the Advertiſement prefixed to 
theſe Letters. But, doubtleſs, upon a reviſal of this 
paſſage, the ingenious author will perceive that RK 
different opacity of ſhadows for morning and even- 


ing, as far as the art of painting 1s oller, is 


£ merely ideal—and' not leſs fo than che U 


5 phical notion with Which! it is fu Pore WA 
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A ; of ag neil of the arts, ſome Nin 
genius, determined to retard the progreſs 
f painting, dictated this rule.“ A 
picture ſhould al ways have its horizon 
the height of the eye that lool at it— 
in nature, the eye being always the height 
of the horizon; therefore a picture will 
be moſt like nature that has wr | horizon 2 
the height of the natural ehe.“ One of 5 
the falſeſt rules that ever was founded on 
a falſe principle! and the more lamen- 
table, as it has ſpoiled, in point of per- 
_ the ctive, thiee parts of the hiſtorical 
5 pictures that have e ever r been ln. 
„ it is very difficult to 4 a 
rooted | error, and as this is 4 moſt per- 


nicious | 


E 2-4 


nicious one, it is neceſſary to be full and 
e | 


When I ſay. eye. and herizon—the na- 
tural eye and horizon are meant. When 
the terms artificial eye and artificial Ho- 
14201 are uſed, the eye and the horizon 
repreſented i in painting are to be under- 


ſtood. We muſt be clear i in this diſtine- 
= for it is the confounding of the 


ideas expreſſed by theſe terms which has 
occaſioned the miſchief. 


. oye, and he horizon, are e always 


. of the ſame height—therefore 2 


5 ' The artificial eye pores the artificial ho- 


nian muſt always be ſo—but 


There is no. connection between the 


real, eye, and the at rtificial horizon. 
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bs exery picture the artificial eye, or 
point 
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point of ſight, is ſuppofed to be at a 
certain height from the baſe-line ; as 
high as a human figure would be, Ire. 5 
ſented as ſtanding there. To this point 
every thing i in the picture tends, as every 
thing in a real view tends to the natural 
eye, The picture then, as. far as this 
circumſtance is concerned, is perfect, if 
the artificial eye and the artificial horizon 
go together; for theſe always bear the 

ſame relation | to each Wag let the pic. 
. ture be Placed any where. 5 
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ſection) and c the horizon of the picture. 


e is always the apex of the 
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Let A be the eye, B the picture ( 


PL 


cone; there is conſtantly the ſame rela- 


—'The e 
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tion 


ion. 


betw-een the parts, in every poſition. 
It muſt be obſerved, that there is a de- 
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0 fect i in \'this illuſtration which. it was im- 
poſſible to to avoid for tho? I have con- 
ſidered A as the eye, yet upon faper, it 
is artificial as well as the picture B. If 
you cannot make this diſtinction, I pro- 
poſe the following demonſtration.— 
Take a landſcape and ſtand it upon a ta- 


ble—hang it up the height of the eye 


above the height put it upon a chair— 
upon the floor—it ſtill, perſpectively | 
confidered, is ſeen equally well for 


The Rial eye is 3 the Height! af 


PI artificial eye, whether the picture be 
fixed in the cieling or laid upon the floor. 
Indeed if this was not ſo, how would 


it be poſſible to hang one picture over 


another? and yet this is done, and wich 
the e popes 2 


i 
'T 4 7 = 


11 ban often, eat, a 30 


Kern painters are reduced, WhO have 
followed ub rule i in en to their 
by 5100 41 1 15 A To 2 ; E 18 N ſenſes. 
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ſenſes. Lark was ſo thoroughly: poſs 


ſeſſed with it, that his idea of fitting up 
a room with pictures, was to have thoſe 
which were below the eye to contain no- 
thing but gro ound, and thoſe which were 
above, the ky and clouds; But though 
he was convinced of the rectitude of his 
| principle, he was ſtruck with the oddity : 


of the practice — he therefore recom- 
mended that there ſhould be but one 


picture from the floor to the cieling, in | 
which there might be a perfect coin- 
cidence of the natural and artificial ho- 


rizon. 


A portrait-painter 440 the perſon 58 is 


to draw, generally the height of his eye. : 
1 —Suppoſe it to be a wholodengnhy with 
a landſcape in the  back-ground : the 
artiſt conſiders his picture is to hang 
above the eye, and for that reaſon makes 
his horizon low, about the height ofthe _ 
knives; "Phe conſequence is, that (there 
are two points of ſight, which ſuppoſes 
an 
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2 impoſſibility - 3 N * eye cannot be 
in two places at the ſame time. If the 
eye be ſuppoſed on a level with the head 

of the figure, as it was on drawing the 

face, then the back-ground is too ow z- 

: it. equal to the horizon of dhe back- 
_— ground, then the figure i is too high, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe it on an eminence, or 

5 ourſelves i ina pit; in that caſe, inſtead | 

of ſeeing the face in front, we muſt have 

1 under the chin but as we do 
not, the figure always APPEArs, to be a 
: falling forward. 


Räaffaeleꝰs | horizon is commonly the 
height of his figures, ſo that they ſtand 
: properly, and ſeem to be, whether 1 in a 
print or a picture, the ſize of human - 
creatures ;—on the contrary, when the 
horizon is low, the figures always appear 
gigantic. In early life, I had formed ſo 
very exalted an idea of the ſize of run- 
ning horſes, from ſeeing them drawn 
with the diſtant hills appearing under 
” their 


{9 3 
their bodies, that the firſt time 14 ay Y 


G 77 5 
3 (1 


2 courſe, | it t appeared a a mere rat- race. 
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very hte jet picture Vat 522 


niſn you with an inſtance of this falſe 


principle, which would appear r more dif- 


(HJOL1% 5 


: agreeable, if we were not in ſome mea- 


ſure reconciled to it by cuſtom. Jam 
aware that the practice of ſo many great 


men is a ſtrong objection to my ar u- 
ment; but as the principle i is ill foun ded, 


L 3 


there ought to be no objection to o its 


: being abandoned. 
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1 commentators 1 eee 
think themſelves obliged to find ſome 
meaning in his nonſenſe; and to come 
"at it, , twiſt and turn his words without 
mercy, : never conſidering, that in his 
ſcenes, as in common life, ſome part 
muſt be neceſſarily unimportant. 
Many a paſſage has how exiticifed. into 
conſequence, - The meaning, to uſe the 


1 
.. 


Poet's words on a like occaſion, 118 
like a grain of wheat hid in a buſhel of . 
chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere vou 
find it, and when you have it it is not 

Worth the ſearch.” >. 
An expreflion of Juſtice Shallow's in 
the ſecond, part of Henry the Fourth has 


8 N e been 


0 05 | 7 
been the ſubject of much criticiſm and 


hypercriticiſm. We will cat a laſt 
year's pippin with a diſh of carraways 1 


and it is certain tltat there was ſuch a 
: diſh; but if Shakeſpeare had meant Its -- 


he would have ſaid, 0A diſh of laſt 
year's pippins will carraways N. T a0) 


a diſh, &c.“ clearly means ſomething 
diſtinct from the pippins. Roaſted Pip- 


pins ſtuck full of carraways, ſays one 


carraway confect, or comfit well known 


to children, ſays another —as if every 
one did not know what carraway com- 
fits were, ſays a third, laughing at the 
ſecond. Dine with any of the natural 
| inhabitants of Bath about Chriſtmas, and 
they probably will give you after dinner 
" iy diſh of pippins and carraw ays—which 
lift, is the name of an apple as well 
known in that eountry, as: nonpareil is 
in London, and as generally aſſociated 


5 with gold e 
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Faltaf, This fiſh has puzaled the. 


commentators as much as the apple did 
before. What can it be? I never heard 


| of ſuch a fiſh —There is no ſuch fiſa. 


A magazine critic, aſſured of its non- 


exiſtence, propoſed reading grunt g gur- 


net, quaſi-grunet, quaſi grunt—well, and 
what do we get by that? Why, becauſe. 
hogs grunt, and pork is the fleſh _ of 


hogs, ſous'd gurnet means Pickled pork! * 


Very lately, a commentator, who once 


: denied its exiſtence, has diſcovered, in 

conſequence of his great learning. that 

there is rally ſuch a fiſh— 
in the right—if he will go to the South 

| coaſt of Devonſhire, he 25 fee e Pirat 

1 of them—but not Ne 


—he is really 


And now I e | Falltaff, let me 


explain his copper ring. He complains 
of being robbed. when he was aſleep; 


a ſcal-xing of his grand. 


and ** loſing 


Farler 72 worth forty marks.“ “ O Jeſu,“ 


* the hoſteſs, 7 1 have heard the 


prince 


prince tell him 1 know not how oft, that , 


111110 


the ring Was copper.” is the a appearance b 
"or" copper fo much like gold, that one 
may be miſtaken for the other? For- 
metly, (about the time "of Falſtaff's E 
: grandfather) gold was a ſcarce commo- 
dity in England, ſo fearce, that they 
frequently made rings of wopper,. and” 
plated them thinly with gold ; 1 have 
ſeen two or three of them. As te look 
of both was alike, Falſtaff might infill N 
1 85 upon its being gold ; on the contrary, 
dhe prince, from the quality of the wear⸗ 
er and lightneſs of the ring, might with 
equal fairneſs maintain that it was only 


plated. 


* hough it is not my intention to make 


one of the number of Shakeſpeare's 

_ commentators, I will take this oppor- 
tunity of reſtoring a paſſage in King 
Lear. In the agony of his paſſion with 
his aufer, he ſays n tl he modem 5 

185 ee 5 en een, Cf he 
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eh', . 5 of a Father, $ curſe 5 
Pieree ezerx ſenſe ADOUE thee.” 


4 ”"Þ; , 
# 7 4 1 2 1 * 


In the old editions it is printed exceeding 
. plainly, „ Th' untender woundings,“ &c. 
that is, 201 tender, or cruel, It would 

be waſte: of time to ſhew its propriety, 
and that there is no ſuch word as un- 
tented, Who firſt threw out the true 

_— and ſubſtituted the falſe, J know 
The word i is often uſed by Shake- 
8 Sie: and once at leaft beſides in the 
flame {play , ſo young and ſo untender 2” 


y One more a; 1 will releaſe you. _ 
_ Shylock ſays, 5 


Some men chere a are, love not a gaping pig; 3 550.7] 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bag-pipe ſings in the noſe, 
Cannot nn &c,——for . 10H 


y ORE is, cee b are Ai ebe. 
Theſe poor lines have been new worded, 5 
new i and all to find the mean- 


e ing 
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ing of as plain a paſſage as can be writ- 
ten. * Some men cannot abide this 
thing, others have an averſion to an- 


other, which ſometimes produces ſtrange 


effects on their bodies, becauſe their 
5 imagination is ſo ſtrongly affefted. Maſ- 


terleſs paſſion (that is, a ſuffering or 
feeling which cannot be overcome) com- 
pels them to follow the impulſe,” The 


not underſtanding Mection and paſſion in 
. Shakeſpeare? s quaint ſenſe, , has © occa- 


| ſioned the „ 


Two qualifications are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the commentators on our old 
poets being verſed in the authors of the 
times—and in the provincial dialects. 
There are many words and phraſes o- 

curring in theſe writers ſtill uſed by the 

common people in the ſame ſenſe as for- 
merly, which would inſtantly explain 
paſſages that claſſic paper and modern 


| refinement labour at in Vain. 
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To other qualifications are neceſſary 


for an editor of Shakeſpeare a poetical 
imagination and a diſcernment to diſ- 


tinguiſh what 1s probable from what i is 
merely pofſible. 8 | . 


If as validity of theſe alles: were nd. 


mitted, and the different critics and com- 
mentators tried by them“ they muſt 
be uſed better chan their deſert to eſcape ; 
whipping.” 


| Shakeſpeare appears 1 more 5 him - 


in the twenty plays publiſhed from the 
carlieſt editions (notwithſtanding | the 
many errors of the firſt tranſcribers and 

ä printers) than in Warburton' 8 edition, 
where ſo much critical acumen is ſo ill 
; directed ; or in Johnſon' s firſt edition, 
Mm which, perhaps, there is not a ſingle 
| faulty paſſage corrected, or difficult one 
explained. Farmer' 8 eſſay is the moſt 


atis factory piece of criticiſm that has 
yet appeared on Shakeſ] peare ; and if 


other 
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other critics had e 


qual merit in thoſe 


which are not 


* 


luded in that de- 


inc 
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a ſign, there would be nothing 


parts 
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LETTER XXII 


Tasrk. like wit, was never 1 
factorily defined, although every one 

| knows, or fancies he knows, what it is. 
I wil not add to the number of defini- 
tions, leſt mine ſhould be alſo unſatis- 
: factory” and prejudice my doctrine; but 
I will endeavour, by a few unconnected | 
obſervations, to give my ideas on this 


| difficult ſ ubject.. 


The term taſte, no 1 was ori- 


ginally taken from the ſenſation of the 
palate; it is now equally applied to that 

faculty of the mind which diſtinguifhes 

what i is elegant. Its progreſs i is the ſame 

in both: for, as the palate i is at firſt only . 

affected * powennd: ſenſations, and 


as: 


1 57 1 


afterwards grows delicate; ſo the mental 
taſte in the beginning reliſhes nothing 


but violent impreſſions, and afterwards 


becomes refined. Refinement produces 
- the ſame effects both i in our corporeal and 
mental taſte—it makes us reject what 


wie once approved. 


Taſte then is not a gift from nature, 1 


but an acquirement of art—nor is it 


8 caſily acquired. Much attention and - 
application are requiſite before we can be 
truly faid to poſſeſs this quality. A long 

- and thorough acquaintance with the beſt 


authors ancient and modern, forms the 


taſte for the Belles Lettres and being | 

| converſant in the works of the great 
maſters, forms the taſte for the Polite 

Arts. It is neceſſary to know how the 

moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons have thought 

on theſe ſubjects, before we can be ſure 


of the truth of our own 1 


Vet, it 18 certain chat all theſe c circum- 
ſtances : 
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Maneeb Shieh, | will not alone confer 
Lhe mut be n aptitude to reeeive 
- theinipiteſſion; which does not more 
depend on burlelbes, than on the perioc . 
in which we live. The Engliſh 1 writers : 
and artifts a a hundred and fifty) years ſince, 
the 2 they! had the ſame claſſic authors to 7 
read, and the ſame ancient works of art 
to ftudy ; as we have, yet were as deficient 
in taſte as if theſe models of perfection 
had no ot exiſted. LE 

Shakeſpeare a Milton jad s not 145 

the fineſt paſſages of theſe great poets 5 
are very ſuperior to any that writers of 
4 poliſhed age can produce; but they; are 
ſuch as no Writer of a poliſhed age would : 


produce : for taſte equally tends to abate 
extreme e beauties, and great fault, 


a A 8 * . "> 


A* 


As a harbarojs: «TY is s: 50h he period 


111 


for taſte, ſo A; refined fate of ſociety is 
not the æra of genius. An Epic Poem 
can never be again produced, poſſeſſing 


the 


6 169 ] 
the true characteriſtic of that ſpecies of 


compoſition. It may be regular and 
beautiful like the /Eneid, but not vehe- 


ment and ee like the Iliad: 


Had not the civil wars interrupted the 
refinement that was dawning. in the be- 


ginning of the reign of Charles the firſt, 


the Paradiſe Loſt would not have been ; 
o grand would not have been ſo mean. : 


Voltaire's objections to this poem, are, 


for the moſt part, juſt—they are the ob- 
jections of a man of taſte to the produc- 
tions of a man of genius. Upon the 


ſame principle, Goldſmith | remarked, 


that Shakeſpeare” s plays would not be 
endured if they were modern perform. 


ances. 


5 Voltaire always prefers Virgil to 
Homer, becauſe the poem « of the former 
is more refined, and more conſonant to 
his own elegant ideas than that of the 
latter. The Fneid was compoſed 1 when 
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courſe” it is beautiful and faultleſs: the 
Thad was produced before taſte exiſted in 


Greece, and for. that reaſon it is bold 
and incorrect. If Virgil had poſſeſſed 4 


Homer s genius, the times in which he 
lived ould not have permitted a poem 
like the Iliad—he would not have dared 
to expreſs ſuch bold ideas had he con- 

ceived them and if Homer's had been 
x the age of taſte, his fire inſtead of blaze 


ing. might ne ver have kindled. 


Taſte was much farther advanced in +. 


Italy when Taſſo writ his Gieruſalemme 
L .iberata, than it was in England when 
Milton compoſed his Paradiſe Loſt; 
which accounts for the different charac- 
ter of the two poems. The latter has . 


great faults and tranſcendent beauties 


che former ſeldom riſes much above. me- 


diocrity, but never ſinks below it. 


The early mad Sat a of tata, in 
France 


I 1% „ 


France has long incapacitated every poet 


of that country for any epic production. 


It is not the want of genius, but the ſtate 


of ſociety which renders it impoſſible to 
| produce a work whoſe characteriſtic is 
fire and ſublimity. The Henriade poſ- 
ſeſſes the elegance of a poliſhed age, not 


the irregular boldneſs of barbarous times, 


TI have purpoſely given a variety of in- 
ſtances more firmly to eſtabliſh what I 


have advanced. 


5 When writers of a refined age affect the 
ſtyle of barbarous antiquity, "they 3 ſhould 
firſt diveſt themſelves of taſte—the im- 

f poſſibility of doing this inſtantly diſco- 
vers the cheat. If this principle had 
been conſidered, a: diſpute. which ſome 


time ſince much engaged the public at- 
tention w ould ſoon have been ended ; for 


an affectation of ancient orthography, 
and a few old words with new applica- 
tions, would never have weighed a mo- 
ment againſt modern phraſeology, mo- 
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modern manners, and modern facts. 
What has exiſted may be imitated, but 
nothing leſs than the gift of preſcience 
can dive into futurity.— If it b impro- 


bable that an uneducated lad fhould be 
Able to produce what are called Rowley's 


Poems, it is impoſſible that Rowley could 
altes I a and allude to n of 
| ac 3114 Nos F : 


Taſte has not buy abited our genius, : 


. but it has alſo ſoftened our behaviour, 
and had its effect upon moſt eircum- 


ſtances in life. Every thing that ſhews 
a boldneſs of feeling i is ſubdued—all pe- 


: culiarities. that mark diſtinction are 


avoided ; ſo that perſons are nearly on a 


level in company, tho? their talents'may 


be mat erially : different. Endeavours to 


excel are rather repreſſed, for we avoid 
thoſe ſubjects with Which we. are moſt 


acquainted, eſpecially if profeſſional, that 
we may not be thought, pedants. 


Sterne 


E 

Sterne was a prodigy.— By daring to 
think for himſelf, and, what is more, 
daring to expreſs his thoughts, he natu- 
rally belongs to a different period of ſo- 
ciety than that in which he lived-But 

it is worthy obſervation, how every thing 
in him like learning, 1s brought down 
| and familiarized by the manner in yo , 
he writes. The deep philoſopher, || 


8 eſcape ſuſpicion, appears as a det 


jeſter. — Uſing his folly like a ſtalk- 


ing horſe, and under the preſentation of 
that, ſhoots his wit “. 24 - 


«We. may conclude then, that by the 
progreſs of taſte all great exertions of 
genius are repreſſed; but that we have 
gained in correctneſs and elegance, what 
We have loſt i in t orce and ſublimity, | 


5 „This was written | before the publication of his 


Plagiaries from Burton, Ke. but they do not affect 
this pave of his char Ker. Bee eee 
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J Cannot agree with you in the cauſe of 
that uncommon production you men- 
tion; my idea of this ſubject, and on 
ſome others connected with it, will ap- 

pear by the following reflections. 


11 Until che laſt | hundred f years e 
about, it was ſuppoſed that in many 
inſtances life was produced by putrefac- 

tion, fermentation, &c. Leuwenhoek 
and other naturaliſts, clearly demon- 
ſtrated that ſome animals, which were 
ſuppoſed to owe their exiſtence to the 
above cauſes, or in other words, to ſpon⸗ 
taneous generation, had really a regular 
production. This diſcovery eſtabliſhed - 
the general prir ciple of omnia ab 0V0— ; 
but it muſt be received with reſerve and : 
exception. 


Aſo 


E . 1 


After g giving every theory of the und 5 


a patient reading, it ſeems to me pro- 


bable that the whole world was originally 
covered with water to the depth of about 
three miles, which is about as much 


| below. the ſurface, as the higheſt moun- 
tains riſe above it. This depth, though 


far below all ſounding s, bears no more 
proportion to the earth's diameter, than 


that of the paper it is covered with, does 
to a common globe. The idea of the 
ſea approaching the center, and of courſe 
pooſſeſſing a ſuperior ſhare in quantity, as 
well as ſurface of the earth, has occa- 


ſioned many difficulties in accounting for 
the balance between the different dex of 
the globe; which vaniſh, if the ſea is 
not ſuppoſed of a greater depth than ne- 
ceſſity Wen or reaſon and probability 7 


16M arrant. 


of conſiders all continents as a congeries 5 


* illands heay ed up Tow: the: bottom of 


10110597 the 
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the 4 by different cauſes * Modern 


philoſophers have diſcovered 0 vol- 
canos where they were never ſuſpected 


to have exiſted, and the whole earth is 
full of evidence that it was once beneath 


* Iſlands ſeem to owe their origin to three differ- 


ent cauſes—diſtin& volcanic elevations—banks of 


coral—or pieces of land ſeparated from the conti- 


nent. Iſlands of a pyramidal form, or conliſting of 
many ſugar-loaf hills, belong to the firſt ſpecies— 

the flat iſlands in the South Sea to the ſecond—and 
to the third, Terra del Fuego 1 in South America, 
Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies; and, to come nearer 

home, the Iſle of Wight, the Weſtern Iſles of Scot- | 
land, Ireland, and even Great Britain itſelf; i all 
which perhaps were once part of the continent. In 

the ſame manner as the ſea has ſeparated the Weſ⸗ 
tern Iſles of Scotland, it is at this inſtant working | 
its way through other pieces of land, which, in 
time, will become iſlands. The ingenious Mr. 
| Mills obſerves, that the maps place the ſituation of 
the Weltern Iſles different from the truth. The fact 
is, that the ſea has encroached ſo far as to demoliſh 
the old boundaries and headlands. , He mentions 25 
cliffs that are fallen, and others about to follow: 

| hich is the caſe with the South-Weſt coaſt of Ire- 
land as well- 
lead me too far 


But this when, if purſued, would 


the 


E WF 1 
the. ocean. Marble, freeſtone, ane 
ny. other ſubſtances, abound in Jearthells; 
and marine productions. Some imagine 
= that the ſea has left many places, which 
it once covered. Is it not rather. to be 
ſuppoſed that theſe places have been ele- 
vated above the ſea, than that the ſea has . 
ſunk below them? There ſeems to be no 
cauſe in nature equal to altering the quan- 
tity of water in the ocean, but we know 
that there are many cauſes by which the 
: land may be elevated. If the ſea had 
retired from the land, the retiring muſt 
have been equal in all places; this we i 
are ſure i is not the caſe, therefore it is the 
5 land in that particular place that muſt 


have been raiſed, 
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Abi the 1 manner F ls all land to . 
have been firſt brought to light, many 
iſlands have been produced in our own 
time, particularly in the range between 5 
7 Veſuvius : and Atna—ſome i in the neigh- 5 


boithool of Iceland, and coral banks 
N 5 without 


1 178 3 

without number. What was under the 
water is forced above it. The marine 
ſubſtances on the ſurface by degrees de- 
cay; moſs appears, graſs ſucceeds, then 
the ſmaller kind of plants, buſhes, and 
trees *. Animal life begins and goes on 
upon the ſame ſcale from the minuter, to 
beings of more conſequence . This 
perk is at leaſt as s general as the other, 0 


* y ſoaking of frequent. : ſhowers, and the 


courſe of waters from the higher into lower grounds, 5 


when there is no iſſue, the flat land grows to be a 
mixture of earth and water, which is called a marſh. 


The higher, and ſo the drier, parts, moiſtened by the 


rain, and warmed by the ſun, ſhoot forth ſome ſorts 
of plants, as naturally as bodies do hair, which 
being preſerved by the deſolateneſs of a place un- 
trodden, grow to ſuch trees or ſhrubs as are natural 


to the ſoil, and thoſe in time producing both food 8 
and ſhelter for ſeveral kind of beaſts, make what we 


call forelt”: 2 chin: an WE, TEMPLE. 


It is remarkable that this idea of the order of 
produ ion agrees with the ſucceſſion of organized 
| beings in the Moſaic account of the Creation. It 
is the more re m arkable, as the author was uncon- 
clous of * the co inc idence. . 


a as * 


E * 
but, like that, muſt be received with many 
reſtrictions; for it is certain that by far 
the greater part of vegetables and ani- 
mals would never be found indigenous 


or ſelf- produced in any one place, tho? 


many might live, and indeed flouriſh, 


if brought there from the ſpots where 


uy: firſt had exiſtence Th 5 
Let 


5 » Similar cauſes produce like effefts.—Thus 2 
lake on a mountain in Scotland ſhall have the ſame 
| ſort of fiſh in it as one in parallel circumſtances in 
5 Switzerland, or any other mountainous country, 
where all variety ariſing from latitude is made the 
fame by different elevations. — The char is found in | 
lakes a thouſand leagues aſunder, and it is agreed 
that theſe fiſh cannot be tranſported from the water 
of their birth to another—if they could, who is to 
do it?—Plants are upon the ſame principle, and are 


indigenous in places equally circumſtanced. Mr. 
Saunders, who travelled from Bengal to Thibet, 
found on the mountains the ſame plants as would be 


produced in like ſituations in Europe, even to the 


commoneſt weeds ; among a great number, the ar- 
butus uva urſi is mentioned, which is a native of 


Scotland, of the Alps, and Canada. — It ſhould be 


remarked, that thele mountains ſtand i in countries in 
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1 [ 180 ] 
Let us proceed from reaſoning to 
facts. Some voyager diſcovers an iſland 
evidently formed by a volcano, and very 


remote from other countries; it is a per- 


fect wood to the water's edge, has ſome 
plants which exiſt no where but in that 
ſpot, t together with others common to 
places in the ſame latitude. It is full of 
inſects, reptiles, birds, and ſometimes 
quadrupeds. Now, if evcry one of thoſe 
organized bodies Was not brought _ 
ſomething muſt be ſelf- produced, 
there muſt be an after- act of creation cor 
that particular ot 


bn ſome iſlands if the Eaſt-Indies are | 
ſerpents of an enormous ſize; who could 
carry them there? In all ſtreams. are fiſh 
—how could they get there ? Not from 
the ſea, for fiſh which inhabit the ſource : 


Which none of theſe plants are to be found, ſo that 
the idea of ſeeds being wafted by the winds from 
one place to another cannot in i theſe inſtances be | 


of 


ſuppoſed. 


'T itt 1 


of rivers are as ſoon killed by ſalt water 


as in air, beſides there are many rivers 


which do not run into the ocean *. Per- 
haps this circumſtance was never ſuffi- 


ciently conſidered. Every ict of rivers 


is perfectly diſtinct from any other ſet. 


The greater number have ſome fiſh that 


exiſt no where but in the particular 
{ſtream in which they are bred. Pools of 


rain in warm countries preſently ſwarm 


with fiſh. Many animals and plants 
"> PRACT only in one ſpot, if the place of 

their habitation be peculiar—ſuch as the | 
gigantic ſnails of a fountain in Abyſſi- 


nia, the crabs of another fountain near 


- the Cape, and more particularly ſtill, the 

| fiſh that inhabit the boiling ſtreams w hich 

- iſſue from Mount Hecla. Find any other 
cauſe for their firſt production than what 

muſt be taken from the old 5 . 

for if they exiſt. no > where elſe, cre is : 


* In Perſia are many rivers abounding in fiſh, 


| which are all as in watering grounds. 


no 
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no place from whence they can be 


— 


Let us attend to what We have always 


near us. Fill a veſſel with water from 
the pump: it is pure, and contains nei- 
ther animal, nor vegetable. After ſtand- 
ing ſome days, a green ſubſtance begins 
to be formed in it, and which 1 is after- . 
wards inhabited by myriads of little 
beings : this ſeems the firſt ſtep towards 
plants: and animals. We are told indeed 
that the animalcules are from eggs laid 
by flies, and the green ſlime 38a plant 
which has its proper ſeed. That the 
water may accidentally receive both eggs 
and ſeed is highly probable; but theſe 
(by reaſoning from other inſtances) ſeem 
the firſt efforts towards vegetable and 
animal life. Beſides, it yet remains to 
be proved, that the air ſo abounds with — 
flying ſeeds and inſects. If the air 
ſwarmed, as is ſuppoſed, viſion. would | 


be obſtructed (as by a fog, which con- 


ſiſts 


CS YT 
fiſts of particles inconceivably ſmall), 
and perhaps life, in the nobler animals, 


deſtroyed. 


hood; beſides, if its being produced i in 


the water depended upon accident, which 


it does by this ſuppoſition, it muſt ſome- 


times fail. Again, if the animals and 
vegetables, in the above inſtance, were 


from eggs floating in the air, why are 


15 the ſmalleſt always proc duced firſt > Muſt 


it nat ſometimes happen that ova of a 


larger ſort would precede. the ſmaller ? 


5 which 1 is never the caſe : not to mention . 
| the total impoſſibility of ſome Ova, par- 
ticularly of animals, being ſo conveyed. = 


It i is well known that by pepper-water, 
and a variety of other mixtures, peculiar 


animalcules are produced. Can we ſup- 


_ poſe that the fly, which lays the egg 
from which this creature exiſts, 0. 
tinues floating i in the air until ſome phi- 


lofopher 


; The flime to be produced f 
from ſeed then muſt have come from 
ſome of the ſame ſort i in the neighbour- f 
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loſopher makes a mixture proper for its 


depoſit? Is it done often enough to pre- 
ſerve the ſpecies ? V. hat muſt the fly 


ave done before pepper was brought 


from India? You may tell me that the 
egg was depoſited the re- well then, if 

the eggs are not hurt by the pepper being 
dne in an oven, hap! pen to be brought 

to Europe, and fall i in the way of a na- 


turaliſt, the ſpecies | is preſerved. Much 


is not got by this. 1 is great rea- 
ſon for believing that he animalcule Was 


really produced by th infuſion, and did. | 


not exiſt before. 


How are abs worms in | human bodies I 


to be accounted for ? T here are ſome, 
10 doubt, which bear an outward re- 
ſemblance to earth- worms, and Are ſup- 
poſed to be eggs we take in with roots, 


vegetables, Ge, Not to inſiſt upon the 
impoſſibility of a creature intended to 


live in the cold earth ex ciſting i in the hot 
ſtomach, it is an invariable rule in the 


animal 


93 7 


animal etonomy for the ſtomach to di- ; 


geſt or reject every thing that it receives. 
Animals when ſwallowed alive, do not 


remain ſo long, but are inſtantly begun to 


; be digeſted. No animal can live in the 


| Romach that ever lived out of it; beſides 


we well know that there are worms in 


the inteſtines which have no reſemblance 
to any other thing in the creation the . 
jointed | worm, . inſtance, which is 
found of many yards i in length. Where 


does this animal exiſt except in the ſto- 


mach where it is found? Sheep, dogs, 


horſes, &c. breed worms peculiar | to 
5 themſelves x. I have ſeen frequent! y be- ; 
tween the ſound and back- bone of a whit- _ 
ing, long- worms that were evidently bred | 
there. ö no ſyſtem to ſupport, 1 : 
ſhall not object 12 7 our accounting for 


:# There was lately found. in the 2queous humour 
of a horſe's eye a creature unlike any other previous 
to the diſcovering a paſſage for the egg to ſuch an un- 


likely place, the exiſtence of the parent itſelf is ne- 
cellary. 


theſe 
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[ 186 T 
theſe fads according to the preſent phi- 


| loſophy—but to me it ſeems abſolutely 


— 


8 The following curious s paſſage from Atkins's 


Voyage is ſo much to the purpoſe, that I muſt x not be 


e by its length from . it. 


40 © We killed three or four elicans, and on open-⸗ 


ing their bodies, met with the lame circumſtances. 


C I. They had double 8 hat ah 


reached the length of their bodies ; to the bottom of 
which were connected the ſmall guts, about twice as : 
thick as a ſmall gooſe-quill. 


« II. I the Gr 8 or - craw, the fiſh they — 


[ho ſwallowed (ſeventy or more) the bigneſs of - 
ſmaller ſ ps, lay whole and unaltered. 


i. in the lower ventricle, thoſe little fiſh 


changing to a paler colour, were, nigh the ſund of 8 
it maſhed and macerated, and (what was princi- 


pally meant by reciting any obſervations) here alſo 


the maſs or pulp had an intimate mixture of num- 
bers of ſlender lively worms in it; which to me was 
a matter of ſpeculation, for finding no ſuch inſects 


in 


[ 157 ] 


If two people? s agreeing in the ſame 
thing, without a communication of ſen- 


in the ſmall fiſh above, which I imputed at firſt 

might have been their prey, I concluded it here to 
be the common accident of concoction, a certain 

conſequence of heat and putrefaction, which are 
conquered by farther digeſtion, and paſs into inſen- 
ſibility again; for the ſmall guts after a little diſ- 
tance from the ſtomach had none, or rather made 
| part of a yellow chylous ſubſtance. | 


ce Cuery: Whether other, or ee et have not 


ſuch a principle of concoction more or leſs diſcernible 


in ſome than others; though imperceptible, and dif- 
ferently ſhaped and coloured, as the nature of the 
food ſwallowed, and the irength and heat of the h 


animal ſ wallowing?' * 


Upon this account I would remark, that as the 
worms appeared in the ſame place, in the ſame cir- 

cumſtances in all the birds, 1t may be inferred that 
they were not accidental, but made port of the « co 


nomy of the animal. 


That their not ele found above or below one 
particular ſpot, evidently ſhews that they have their 
exiſtence only there. For if they had been part of 


the fiſh, like them they would have been digeſted. 


timents, 
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timents, be 4 preſumption for its truth ; 


| can produce you a paſſage from Dr. 


5 Tyſon (as I find it in the Philoſophical | 
Tranſactions), whoſe authority will be a 
| eg ſupport to what I have advanced. 


The curious reſearches of many in- 


1 en perſons after the manner of the 
generation of inſects, and their diſcove- 
ries therein, have much advanced tho 
doctrine of univocal generation. Vet, 
one great difficulty remains with me, how 
to account for ſeveral of thoſe that are 
bred. in animal bodies; not ſuch as we 


nay ſuppoſe to be hatched from the eggs 


of the like kind, that are received with 
the food or otherways, but theſe of which 
<ve cannot meet With 2 parallel, or of the 5 


N me Species out of the body, in the whole 
bd, as 15 known, 22 Jes. 1 {hall only 


inſtance in two, the Lumbri 2 Latus, | 


and Teres, which remarkably differ from 
any others out of the bo- u, from whence, 
or from the ſced of the | ame, it may be 


any 


1 89 * 
any ways thought they may be propagated 


: in it “. 


Every thing J have advanced on ſelf- 
production may be ſtren gthened With ad- 
ditional arguments, and thoſe from in- 
ſtances on the largeſt ſcale. The old and 


new continents are two immenſe iſlands. 


You will get little by ſuppoſing them 


once joined at Beyring's Straits. What 


ſhould induce thoſe animals which are 
never ſeen out of a hot climate, to travel 
95 ſo far North as the Strait between the con- 
1155 tinents ? They do not approach it now. 


0 If I were diſpoſed to " wks quotations to his | 
purpoſe, there are enough to be found in every 
| writer on theſe ſubjects of the laſt century, and in 
many of the preſent, who were never ſtigmatized as 
materialiſts, or ſuppoſed to want a proper fenſe of 
religion for diſcuſſing a point of natural philoſophy. 
„In debates (ſays the ingenious author of The 
World) perhaps purely ſpeculative, a perſon is ob- 
I liged not only to defend the point in controverſy, but 
even his underſtanding and moral character, which 
are united to the queſtion by the management of his 
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Beſides, has not each continent ſome 
creatures peculiar to itſelf? Did thoſe in 
America come from countries where no 
_ ſuch animals exiſt? if they did not, and 
are found in America only—what 1 is the 
fair concluſion 5 


| When an inhabitant of the old conti- 
nent aſks how America was peopled, 
why does the queſtion ſtop there? how 


was it ſupplied with vegetables and ani- 
5 mals! 2 particularly river-fiſh ; and whence 
came thoſe creatures that exiſt no where 
elſe? Pray what is to hinder an American i 
from reverſing the queſtion? When did 
our people, be may ſay, firſt migrate 
and give inhabitants to the Eaſtern world? 
What anſwer can be given to theſe queſ- 2 


tions confiſtent with the preſent ſyſtem of 
philoſophy.?. 


There is h in "hs" 70 4 of 


ſell- production which ſeems like a con- 
tradiction. I mean nothing more by it, 


than 


E 
than that a vegetable or animal in many 
inſtances, firſt ſeems to exiſt by a diffe- 
rent principle from that upon which the 
ſpecies i is afterwards continued. As the 
term does not exactly expreſs this, it 
may eaſily be perverted from the ſenſe in 


7 which I with to be underſtood *, 


By whatever means the univerſe was 
formed, there is nothing in this ſenſe of : 1 
ſel- production that ſhocks any ſyſtem of — 

belief. If it were the pleaſure of out 
Creator, that ſome. organized bodies — 
ſhould firſt exiſt (and our ſenſes aſſure un „ | 
that they do ſo exiſt) from a certain com- 
bination of circumſtances, and their ex· 


And it TER "OY fo pere 1 1 had uſed 
the term indigenous (which i in fact means the ſame 
ching) no ſin or abſurdity would have been com- 
mitted, becauſe indigenous is an admitted term for all 
 hical produdtion;—but do we not here N 


Compound for words we ae ces = 
By damning thoſe we have no mind to? 
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[FREE be cnt afterwards upon dif- 


_ ferent principles; are we to ſay that thoſe 
things are contrary to nature, becauſe 
other organized bodies are not ſo formed? 


The P olypus poſſeſſes properties which 


belong to no other Being that has come 
to our knowledge. Muſt its peculiarity 
deſtroy our belief that there is ſuch a 


creature? Muſt we deny that it has ſuch 
wonderful properties, becauſe they do 
not agree with the common principles of 
life? It is eafier, and perhaps wiſer, to 
form our ſyſtem from what we really ſee, 
than from what we only ſuppoſe ; eſpe- 
cially ; if ſuch ſuppoſitions contradict the 
. knowledge derived from experience.— 
Perhaps we ſhall find, that elf produc- 
tion ſhocks the imagination more or leſs 5 
8 according to the / Fx Ze of the thing pro- 
duced. Who would not rather believe 
that cheeſe breeds mites, than that deſerts 
5 produce elephants? And yet, according : 
to our preſent philoſophy, the one is as 
poſſible as the other, 


7 


1 my 
If the conſequences I have drawn from 
theſe facts appear to you wrong, or the 
facts themſelves ill-ſupported—convince 
me of my error, and the whole ſhall be 
retracted as freely as it is advanced by 


| Yours moſt faitfully, &e: 
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Trovon [ kite lo ſet out upon the 
principle of word- hunting, yet it always 
gives me pleaſure when by accident I can 
trace the meaning of a word or phraſe to 
its ſource, and purſue it through its va- 
rious changes to its preſent ſtate. The 
pleaſure i is ſtill greater, to mark the gra- 
dual refinement of language from obſcu- 
rity and barbariſm, until it arrives at pre- 
ciſion and elegance. Our tongue, as 
every one knows, is a compound of 
many. The pains which William the 
i Conqueror took to graft his Norman 
French upon it, ſucceeded in many 


in- 
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inſtances , and there are others where 


we may trace the ag nas of the 
French by degrees, and the Engliſh re- 
ſuming its oh: 7 Chaucer in his 


character of the Monk, as 


He win « lord full fat ad in good . : 


This 18 the | remains of the French em 


bon point, or as it was written then C1 
bon point, —The phraſe was wearing out 


s in Chaucer”: 8 time, the % bon being tranſ- 
lated, and point preſerved, | Now: the 
whole 1s tranſlated, and we ſay in good 


| caſe, or Fo os T he original i 18 alſo loſt, 


* From Caxton's Vegetius it appears that the fol- 
lowing words were in uſe in the reign of Henry the 
ſeventh: —preu—droits—empryſed—entremete--vo- 


 lente--preyſed--juriftes--poyſaunt—propice—foyſon_ 


 —Cdomageable, &c.— Some of theſe continued to the 
time of Shakeſpeare. Other words from their ter- 


minations ſeem to have been perfectly naturalized, bY 


: ſuch as e Ke. 
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in “to make his beard ;” and many 
other inſtances which occur in our old 
writers. 


The days are now a cock-ſtride 
leger An fay the country folks at Twelfth- 
day—and many have been the conjectures 


upon the derivation of this phraſe (ſce 
the Gentleman's Magazine). It is not 
cock- ſtride, but cock's- tread. In the 

- country, rad: 18 pronounced trede, (not 


tred ! )= —and in molt of the Weſtern 


counties, Devonſhire excepted, ftride has 
more of the e than 7 in its ſound But 


the impoſſibility of expreſſing by any 


known ſigns the differ rent provincial mo- 
- difications of the ſound of the vowels, 
has occaſioned ſome ſtrange miſtakes 


when people of one county a e to 


write down an expreſſion uſed in another. 
Our old poets, who generally uſed. the 


dialect of the province where they re- 


: ſided, and ſpelt: as well as they could with 


their 
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their own country vowels, have given 


birth to much laughable criticiſm, 


 Help- -mate is an odd corruption, = 
the Book of Geneſis it is laid, it is 

„ good ſor man to be alone, T will make 

- a help meet for him*”—that i is, an help 


proper for him uc! is an adjective, 
But theſe two words, like the firſt man 


and his help, ſoon became one, and of : 


: late have been corrected into bel, -mal. 


As I was reading John Struys“ s voyages 


the other day, I thought [ diſcovered the 


original of the word, and perhaps of the 


Agger, punch ; which, if i: am right, g 


. 2 4 And furthermore, when that our 1 


created Adam our former father, he ſaied in this wiſe: 
It is not good to be a manne alone, e an 
Helper to himſelfe ſemblable.” CHAUCER.— 


MH fis Majeſty (Charles the firſt) became cis mx as 


well to his father's virtues as to his kingdoms ; 


God found out a companion meet far him, our gra- 


cious Queens GCC.” 


Speech of Lord. kceper FixcH. 
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1 
has nothing to do with that diverting 
perſonage in pupp Yet-ſhews of the ſame 
name, from whom it is uſually derived. 


Struys Wa is at Gomroon i in Pert: ha, where 
he ſays, he drank—““ A liquor much in 


uſe there, called ale p. unſhen, being com- 
pounded ofarak, ſugar, and raifins, which . 
is ſo bewitching chat they cannot refrain 


from drinking it.“ I really believe he 


. forgot t to mention the water for how in 
© Mena climate as the ſouthern part of 
Perſia it was. poffible to drink undiluted | 


arak, Thave no conception. The raiſins 
have given place, and very properly, to 


lemons. But J had better leave this to its 
oun merits — am afraid it will not bear 
too minute an examination remember 
it is only hunibly offered together with 
the other conjeQures of: 


5 Yours, &c. 


As Struys? 8 vo yages is a ſcarce ak : 


I might with great caſe have practiſed 


= th c 
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the common trick of dation: and in- 
troduced water into the quotation with- 
out fear of diſcovery. It being ſuppoſed | 
that few will e give themſelves the trouble 
to turn to the original book to examine 
extracts; authors have been made to give 
evidence to facts, of which they no- 
thing know,” and to. ſupport ſyſtems 
5 which never had exiſtence, but in the 


: imagination of the writer who preſſes 
them i into his ſervice. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


1 very eh made 


its appearance in En lich poctry. [ have | 


ſeen an old piece where it was intended 


to ſupply the place of rhyme : the ter- 


minations were ditlerent; but in every 


line were three or four words which be- 
gun with the ſame letter. This I Lup- 
poſe was tought ; 2 beauty, 


Shakeſpeare in - ſeveral places. bur- 


i leſques the improper uſe of Alliccration 
with great plealantry, He might diſ- 
countenance but he could not deiirc oy the 


practice— 


'The Floor, faithleſs to the faddled Trot, | 
of Thomſon, and 


His pray*r preferr'd to ſaints that cannot aid, 
His praiſe poſtpon d and r never to be paid, 


of Cowper 


are 


[ 201 1 
are ſcarcely leſs ridiculous than Shake- 
ſpeare's FED 5 0 


Bravely beach? d his bloody boiling breaſt. 


I believe wherever alliteration i is perceived, 


dif guſts, 


* here is ſomething very cidiculous-i in 
the pains of an ache, when he is 
ſearching for a ſet ot words beginning 
with the ſame leite : this ſurely argues 
a lack of matter.” A man who has 
| hangs in his head, is never curious about 
words, "unleſs it be thoſe which expreſs ; 


his meaning quickly and with pre- 
cifion®, 


Tae | 


"The following paſſage from Sidi 8 Tranſla- 
tion of Montaigne, ſeems to be the original of the 
above remark, but the author had never read Mon- 
taigne when theſe letters were firſt publiſhed. This 


may ſerve as a proof, that two perſons may have 


-- me ſame thought, and, as in this inſtance, nearly 
the ſame expreſſion. I would have things ſo ex- 


ceed, and wholly poſſeſs the imagination of him that 


| ſpeaks, 
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] dare ſay it coſt Smollet as much time 
to fix upon the name Roderick Random, 
as to write ſome of che beſt parts in that 
iprighity and entertainin g per rformance. 
AHobert and Richard were common, 
Roger and Ralph were vulgar—there was 
bY neceſſity for a ſounding uncommon 
name, and beginning with an R: at laſt, 
by a lucky chance Roderick occurred 
and Roderick it is —Do you think me 
fanciful? I call upon Peregrine Pickle, 


and Ferdinand Count Fathom to Tone the 
contrary... 


ſpeaks, that he ſhould have ſomething elſe to do than 
to think of words. The language that T love is na- 
' tural and plain, as well in writing as in ſpeaking, 
and a ſinewy and fignificant way of expreſſing a 
man's ſelf—ſhort and pithy, and not ſo elegant and 
artificial, as prompt and vehement.“ Again“ In 
language to ſtudy new phraſes and to aftect words 
that are not of current uſe, proceeds from a childiſh 
and ſcholaſtic ambition.” There are two authors of 
great diſtinction, Johnſon and Gibbon, whoſe ſtyle 
is formed upon principles directly oppoſite to this 
opinion of Montaigne. | 


e 
If we laugh at the hard- ſought-for 
Alliteration of the poet and hiſtorian, 
may we not | laugh a 1 little louder at that 
of the comic dramatiſt ? Can any lan- 
guage be leſs that of nature or common 
converſation, than ſtrings of words be- 
ginning with an M Or N ? and yet this 
has been done by one w paints the 
Manners living as they riſe. It is ſur- 
priſing that fo ſprightly A genius as Foote, 
could ſubmit to the aradg gery of conſult- ; 
_ Ing bis e tor words proper to 
be paired my three ppp's put me in mind 
5 of a letter in the Student, in which 5 is 
predominant ; it ſeems to have been 
_ written to * the abſurd practice 
of Alliteration, and | 1s highly humorous | 
and entertaining. 


Will you give 1 me leave to make an 
abrupt tranſition from Alliteration to 


Literation, and Fanden me alſo. for 
coining ? ? 


The 
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T he Germans in pronouncing Engliſh, g 


and writing it tov, if they have not ſtu- 


died the language, almoſt conſtantly 
change þ into p, d into 7, 9 (hard) into 
, v into , and the reverts, This pe- 


culiarity of theirs, I find, upon recollec- 


tion, is not confined to the E neliſh. In 
the Burletta of La bu9na F Igliuuola, the 
author makes his German character to 
tay. trompettt and tampurtt ; . nay. they 


ſerve their own language the fame, as I 
have obſerved from their pronunciation 
= proper names of cities, &. It ſeems 
: difficult to account for this ; but perhaps 
not more fo, than for the trick of the 
: French in giving an aſpirate to thoſe 
Engliſh words where there is none, and 
omitting 1 it where | it ſhould be uſed. 


This is more excuſable in them than 


the ſame practice ww hich has obtained with : 
ſome among ourſely es. —It is confined. 
indeed to our own language ; in! any other 


we are not guilty of this incorrectneſs. 
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LETT ER ** VII. 


Tnouon e eh 18 pretty: wel 
laughed away, yet in ſome points it ftill 
exiſts in full force. The wedding-ring - 
in coffee grounds the collin in the can- 
: dle—the ſtranger 1 in the fire, are marked 

95 by none but vulgar and fooliſh eyes. 


You ſee falt ſpile—hcar death- watches 5 


: owls hoot—dogs howl, and deſpiſe the 
omen—you are above] it. But yet let me 
alk you, an enlightened philoſopher— 
- Whether you are above choice of ſeats at | 
whiſt 2 Whether you have not rea ly 
believed that your chance for WII. ning 
4 was much bettered by taking the fortu- 
nate chairs, and of courſe obliging your 
adverſaries to fit not in thoſe of the 
: ſcornful, but of the loſers > When you 
quit the game on a run of ill luck, what 
18 
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is it but declaring your belief that the 


games already played have an influence 
upon thoſe which are to come? 


Each ticket in 4 lottery has an equal 


chance—do you think ſo? Number 1000 
gained the great prize in the laſt lottery— 
now, confeſs honeſtly, that ſomething . 
within tells you, the ſame number can 
never win the great prize again you 
would prefer every other number to it 


and yet reaſon ſays, chat all the tickets f 


have an equal probability of ſucceſs * 


In theſe inſtances, and many others, OM 
perſtition, even in cultivated minds, will 5 


be always more than a march for truth, 


K gentleman coming 2 paſſenger in a 


veſſel from the Weſt⸗ Indies, finding it 


* 3 years linde a . divided the tickets of 


a lottery into claſſes Thoſe he Riled fortunate, were 
to have a ſuperiority | of prizes. His calculation was 
formed upon rejecting the numbers which had been 
fortunate 1 in former lotteries, 


more 
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more inconvenient to be ſhaved than to 
wear his beard, choſe the latter—but he 
Was not ſuffered to have his choice long 
—it was the unanimous opinion of the 
ſailors, and indeed of the Captain as 
well, that there was not the leaſt pro- 
bability of a wind as long as this omi- 
nous beard was ſuffered to grow. They 
petitioned they remonſtrated, and at laſt 
prepared to cut the fatal hairs by violence. 
Now, as there is no operation at which 
it is ſo much the patients intereſt to con- 
ſent,” as that of the barber—the gentle- 
man quietly ſubmitted—nor could the 
wind reſiſt the potent ſpell, which in- 
Nantly filled all their fails, and ks wafted 5 
: them merrily ane 1 | 


"You 86 we have only got rid of ge- 
neral ſuperſtition, we ſtill retain that 
which belongs to our ir particular profeſſion ; 
or purſuits, | 


b . Adieu. 
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LETTER  AXVIE. 


I Have often tried to have a proper con- 
| ception of vaſt ſpace—great numbers 
enormous ſize, and, as you may ſuppoſe, 
without ſucceſs. But though I fail in 
5 getting a competent idea, 1. ſometimes 


make an approach towards it, which f 1 
better than . 5 


The Colup ſyſtem. is one ww? theſe ſub- 


| lime ſubjects, in the conſideration of 


which IT have frequently been loſt, 1 
never attempted to conceive the ſize of 
the ſun, or the diſtance of faturn ; the 
impoſſibility inſtantly repels the moſt | 


daring imagination. No, all that I have 
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attempted is, to judge of the proportion 
n any ſcale) that the ſun and planets 
; bear | 
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bear to each other, in in reſpe&t to ſize and 


diſtance. 


At firſt ght, this ſeems caſily done— 


Draw ſome concentric circles on a ſheet. 
of paper, make the ſun the centre, and 


place the Planets round in their order.— 


Or if you would have an idea of their 
motion alſo, look at an orrery. But a 
little examination will « convince you, that 
this is doing nothing towards conceiving 
their ſize and diſtance in proportion to 
f cach other, which 1s the point ſought. n 
Nay, . worſe than nothing, for it 
impoſes a falſity as a reality. Imagina- 5 
tion by itſelf can do a great deal, if aſ- 


ſiſted it can do more, but if perverted, 


| nothing. Let us try then to aſſiſt the = 


imagination. 


If the ſunbe only a million times big- 
ger than the earth, it is plain that I can- 
not make two circles upon a ſheet of 
paper (without conſidering any thing 
5 8 about 
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about diſtance) that will bear this pro- 


portion to each other; and if this can- 
not be done for the earth, much leſs will 
it ſerve for other planets and moons, 
where the dif propor 1s greater. 


Let us take the floor of a large room 


on this make a circle of two feet dia- 
meter for the ſun— the ſize of the earth | 
will be about a large pin 's head. The 
diſtance of the ſun from the earth is 
about eighty of the ſun's diameters ; if Z 
ſo, there muſt be a circle of three hun- 
dred and twenty feet diameter for the 
8 earth's orbit, which no room, nor indeed 
ny: other building, will contain. | 


Let us try a e we may put 


our ſun, and draw the earth's orbit 
round. If we ſtand in the centre, (which 
we ſhould do) the earth is too ſmall to 
be ſeen. Theſe difficulties occurring ſo 


ſoon, how will they encreaſe when we 


The 
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The i ingenious Ferguſon endexyoined 


to aſſiſt our imagination, by ſuppoſing 


St. Paul's dome, in diameter one hundred 
and forty-five feet, to be the ſun—upon 
this ſcale, Mercury is between nine and 
ten inches, and placed at the Tower ; 
Venus near eighteen, at St. James? s Pa- 


5 lace; the Earth, eighteen, at Marybone; 


Mars ten, at Kenſington; Jupiter fifteen 
feet, at Hampton-Court ; and Saturn 
eleven feet and half, at Cliffden. Let 
us be on the top of the dome, and look 
for the planets where he has placed them. 
Do you think we could ſee any thing of 
Jupiter and Saturn? to ſay nothing of 
their moons or that we could conceive 
properly the difference betw cen four miles 
and twenty, W hen ſeen on a line? the 
four may be two, or one mile ; ; and the 
twenty may be ten, or thirty, for ought : 
we can Judge by the appearance. All 
that we gain by this is, the knowing that 


a ſheet of paper, or an orrery, give us 
wrong ideas; and that we cannot, by 


Þ 2 any 
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any contrivance, put the ſize and diſtance 


of the planets upon a proportionable 
ſcale, ſo as to take in the whole with 


our eye or underſtanding “. 


We are as much at a loſs to compre- 


hend the ſlowneſs of their motion —1 
have not miſtaken—I mean, ſlowneſs.— 
The performance of a circuit in fix or 
twelve months, or twice as many years, 
gives no idea of ſwiſtneſs ; and yet 
dis motion is called whirling—as if the 
: planets went round their orbits like a 
top! Though quick and ſlow are com- 
parative terms, we have ideas of each 
ariſing from the medium of the two, 


from obſervation, and common appli- 


cation, that do not ſtand in need of any 
compariſon to be underſtood. The mo- 
tion of a flea i is quick; of a ſnail, flow; 


and the common walk of A: man Is : 


* Theſe difficulties; are encreaſed very conſiderably 
by the diſcovery of the new * 


2 neither 


1 


neither quick nor ſlow. Let us imagine 


an elephant to walk, and a flea to hop 


the ſame diſtance in the fame time— 
would you heſitate to ſay that the motion 
of the one was {low, and the other 


quick? Swiftneſs or ſlowneſs does not 


depend upon the abſolute quantity of 


ground the animal paſſes in a certain 


time, but upon the relative quantity” to 
its own ſize. 


IF he canh. is about eight minutes in 


n moving the ſpace of one diameter, there- 
fore its abſolute motion is ſlow—it 1 
5 twenty-four hours making one revolution 
round its axis, which gives no idea of-* 
velocity. It is certain that if we were 


; placed very near the earth (unaffected by i 


its attraction) there would appear an ex- 


ceeding quick change of ſurface and ; 
10 would the motion of a ſnail appear to 
an animalcule. The quantity of ſpace, 
when compared to any we can move in 


| the ſame time, is vaſt, and the motion 
quick ; 
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quick; but when conſidered as belonging = 
to a body of the ze of a world, the 


motion is ſlow. 


Suppoſe a common "globe was s turned 


round once in twenty- four hours—ima- 
= gine an animal as much inferior to it in 
ſize as we are to the earth, placed, as I 
conceived the human ſpectator placed, 
to view the earth—would the apprehen- | 
ion of this Being induce you to call a 
: ſingle revolution in twenty. four hours, 
whirling? Would not you ſay, that 
though the ſurface paſſed ſwiftly in re- 
view before him, yet that the abſolute 
motion of the whole was exceedingly 
{low ? Perhaps it is our meaſuring the 
planetary Progreſs by miles, that makes 
us conceive it to be quick ; which is 
much like taking the heighth of a moun- 


tain in Haid bren ehe . When we are 
told that Saturn moves in his orbit more 


than twenty-two thouſand miles in an 
hour, we fancy the r motion to be ſwift; 


but 
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but when we find that he is more than 
three hours moving his own diameter, 


we muſt then think it as it really is, 


flow. Biſhop Wilkins is the only writer 
I have met with who conſiders the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies as I do, and 


I am rather proud of having my opinion 


5 ſupported by ſo you a man. 


There is another circumſtance which 
prevents the ſolar ſyſtem, as commonly 
delineated, from bearing a true reſem- 
blance to the apparent poſition and mo- 


tion of the planets, It is always drawn 


in plan inſtead of ſection, whereas che 5 
appearance of the orbits of the heavenly 
bodies is always in ſection, and never 
can be in plan. This difference is not, 

as far as I know, noticed in any account 
of the ſolar ſyſtem ; ; and yet if it be not 
N attended to, it is impoſſible to prove the 


truth of the ſyſtem by the cats p aths 


of the Planets. 
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E 
This will be beſt underſtood by con- 


ſidering the inferior ones. Mercury and 


Venus remove to a certain diſtance from 
the ſun, and then, after ſeeming at reſt, 
they return in nearly the ſame . and 
remove to the ſame diſtance on the other 
ſide, where the ſame thing is repeated. 
This to the eye is not a revolution in 
plan, but a revolution in ſection and it 
might be explained by a draught which 
ſhould always accompany the common 
delineation of the planetary orbits, 29 5 
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LETTER XXIX. 


I T 18 ſo long * 5 1 | ſent you the grſt : | 
part of my obſervations on Quarles, that 


perhaps you have forgot my promiſe for 
the remainder.—1 will now reſume the 


ſubject. 


Quatles ſometimes introduces perſon- 
ages, and makes his poem of the dra- 
matic caſt. ef he ſixth hieroglyphic i is i 


dialogue between Time and Death ; a 
uſual, alluding to the print, where Death 


1s about to extinguiſh the taper, but 1 is 
L prevented by Time. There are a few 
: awkward expreſſions in this, which 
may be more call overlooked than 


: omitted, 
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Tine. . Death. 


: Time, Behold the frailty of this gender ſau; 


Alas! it hath not long to laſt; _ 
Without the help of either chief or r puff, 
Her weaknels knows the way to waſte : 
| Nature hath made her ſubſtance apt enough 

To ſpend itſelf, and ſpend too faſt: 

It needs the help of none 

That is fo prone 

To * out untouch'd, and Janguiſh all alone, 


. Death, Time, hold thy peace, and ſhake thy dope d 


n 
Thine idle minutes . no way; 


Thy glaſs exceeds her hour, or elſe doth ſtand, 
I cannot hold, I cannot ſtay, 
Surceaſe my pleading, and ent my hand, 
1 ſurfeit with too long delay; 
This briſk this bold- fac d belt 
Doth burn too bright : 8 i 
| Darkneſs adorns wy throne, my day 3 is darkeft | 


_ [ight. 


TE Great Prince of Garkuels Xi hold thy el 


hand, 
T hy captive's faſt and cannot lee 
What arm can reſcue? who can copntermand ? 5 
What pow'r can fet thy pris'ner free?? 
Or if they could; what cloſe, what foreign land | 
Can hide that head that fires from thee? 7 | 


But 


E 
But if her harmleſs light 
Offend thy ſight 
Why need'ſ thou ſnatch at noon, what muſt be 
| [thineat night! 4 


Death, 1 have outſtaid my patience ; my quick trade 
| Gros dull and makes too ſlow return; 


"This long-liv'd debt is due, and ſhould been paid 5 


When firſt her flame hegan to burn: 
Hut J have ftaid too long, I have delay d 
17 o ſtore my vaſt, my craving urn. 
My patent gives me pow'r 
Each day, each hour, 3 
To rike the peaſant 5 thatch, and ſhake the 


BP 4 


Till Time ſhall pleaſe to ſay, Amen, 


Death, "Tis Ibid, . "Oh 'Tis 1 Bd; when; 
e Alas! thou canſt not make the pooreſt flow: r 
To hang the drooping head 'till * 3 
Thuy ſhafts can neither kill, — 
Nor ftrike, until 


My power om mw vings, and pleaſure arms 
rs wh: 


\. 


4 princely tow” r. : 
| 77 ine. Thou count'ft too faſt : thy patent gives no pow'r r 


Death Cank thou appoint my ſhatr ? . Or thou my 
- S ga 


7 here is nothing which deſtroys the | 
reality in a dramatic dialogue more than 
when the ſpeakers aſk queſtions and reply 
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in an equal quantity of likes, Perhaps 
the moſt diſguſting inſtance of this is in 


Milton's Maſk, where Comus and the 
Lady have a verſe each alternately, for 
fourteen lines together. We are more ſen-⸗ 

ſible of the ſameneſs in quantity where 

it is ſo ſhort, and ſo often repeated, than . 

here in Quarles where it is extended to a 
ſtanza, and that repeated for each ſpeaker 
but once but even here you begin to feel 
its bad effect, when it is finely relieved 
towards the end by the characters growing 
warmer in their diſpute, and, of courſe, : 

: making the e ſhorter. . 


Vet what 1 here lens,” others ad- ; 


1 15 mire.—Vou, who are ſo fond of the an- 
cients, may eaſily defend this practice by 
their example, and if you want any aſ- 
ſiſtance to demoliſh me, may call in 
Mr. Weſt and the author of the Origin 
and Progreſs of Language. —The fol- 
lowing paſſage of the former from his 
tranſlation of the Iphigenia of Euripedes 
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is quoted by the latter with great com- 

mendations not indeed becauſe the dia- 

logue is in alternate verſe, but becauſe it 
is a fine imitation of the ancient trochaic 

: meaſure. : 


Ih. Know- thou what ſhould r now be ordered mp 
155 ho. Tis thy office to preſcribe, 

Iph. Let them bind in chains the ſtrangers. | 
750. Canſt thou fear they ſhould eſcape? 
Ib. Truſt no Greek; Greece is perſidious. 
75000. Slaves depart, and bind the Greeks, 
1h Having bound, conduct them W &c. 


el is true that hon: the wal wants one 
af having the ſame number of ſyllables 
as the queſtion but: ſtill, the conſtant re- 
turn of the ſame quantity for each ſpeaker 
is diſagreeable to all unprejudiced ears.— 
You will tell me that it is in the high 
| guſto of the antique, and that the feet 
are trochaics—1 can only reply, that hard 
words cannot convince me when contrary 
to reaſon, and if a proper effect be not 
produced, it is of very little conſequence | 
to me Whether the authority be brought 
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Greece or Siberia, Horace's often- 
quoted Pallida mors, &c. was perhaps : 
never better tranſlated than at the end of - 
the fourth ſtanza. 


T he. isch hieroglyphic will ont you 5 


in mind of the poems that are ſqueezed 
or ſtretched into the form of axes, altars, 
and wings—but if you will attend to the 
matter and not the form, you will find i it 
excellent—to write this Property” requires 5: 
ſome care, 


Bebel! N 
How ſhort a hw: E 
_ 3 5 long enough of old 
Io meaſure out the life of man; 5 
In thoſe well-temper'd days, his time was then 


Survey's, caſt up, and found but three-ſcore years and ten! 


Alas! 
And what is that? 
T hey come, and ſlide, and paſs, 
hefore my pen can tell thee what 
The poſts of Time are ſwift, which having run 


_ Their ſey” n ſhort ages 0 er, their ſhort- uv'd taſk 1 1s done, 


N 
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Our dar. 
| Begun, we lend 
To ſleep, to antick plays 
And toys, until the firſt ſtage end; 
2 waining moons twice 5 times told, we give 
'To unrecover d lis: we rather breathe wan live, | 


We ſpend - 
+ ten years breath 


| Before we apprehend = 
What 'tis to hve, or fear a Death : | 
Our childiſh dreams are fill'd with painted j joys. 


Which pleaſe our ſenſe awhile, and waking prove but toys 5 


How wain 
| How wretched i is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
| A flave to ſuch a ſtate as this! 
His days are ſhort, at longeſt; few at n 
| They are but bad at beſt; {JOEL lavifu'd out, or loft, 


; Thy „ 
The ſecret ſprings 
5 hat make our minutes flee 
On wheels more {wift than eagle's wings ? * 
Our life's a clock, and every gaſp of breath 


Breathes forth a warning grief, till Time ſhall ſtrike a Death! ; 


b How hot - 
Our new-born light 
| | Attains to full-ag'd noon! 5 
8 And this. how ſoon to grey-hair'd night! 
We ſpring, we-bud, we bloſſom and we blaſt 
Fer we can count our Yays, our days they fle ſo fait! 


They 
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CER Thy end _ 
When ſcarce begun! | 
And &er we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done: 
Man count thy days; and if they fly too faſt | 
. Fo or thy dull — to count, count ev 'ry Gay the laſt 


Merhinks akt 8 ghoſt i is at my el- 

bow, and will not be appeaſed unleſs I 
remark that the firſt lines of each ſtanza 
make a verſe, being the text on which the 

1 N is a comment. 


5 144 1 our dojo awe ſpend . 
F 


'T his 18 A kind of falſe v wit once much i in 
; requeſt, particularly in Spain. In Don ; 
Quixote is a poem of this ſort which i * 
called by the tranſlator a Text and Gloſs. 

It differs however from Quarles's, the 

f text being introduced at the end, and not 
at the beginning of the ſtanza. 


| It is impoſſible to avoid ſmiling at the 
pains he mult have taken to preſerve the 
form 
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form of the ſtanza—in the third he is 


obliged to have the aſſiſtance of figures, 


or his line would have been too long; and 
after all his trouble, there muſt be ſome for 
the reader before he has calculated the 
amount of ** twelve moons, twice five 
times told :” in the reſt, to ſay the truth, 
it is not ſoapparent, If this pyramidical 
ſtanza prevent you from attending to the 
poctry, it is eaſily put in another—of the 
two firſt lines make one; and n. falſe 
— hope 
: Quarles? sghoſt vaniſhed before 1 {propoſe . 


wit immediately vaniſhes.— 


the alteration. 


1 duns, like a prudent caterer, reſerved 
the beſt thing for the laſt, It is the 
twelfth emblem of the third book. The 
ſubject of the print is a figure trying to 
eſcape from the divine vengeance which 5 
is purſuing in thunders : the motto— 
O that thou would) hide me in the grave, 


bat thu deo keep me in ſecret until 


thy wrath be * Upon this hint he 
„ has 
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has produced the following excaltent 
poem. 


„Ah! * mal I 97 what path untrod 
Shall I ſeek out to *ſcape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of Tay yy God? 


| Where ſhall I ſojourn ? what kind ſea will hide | 
My head from thunder ? where ſhall I abide, 
þ Until his flames be quench'd or laid aſide ? 


= | What if my feet ſhould take their taſty flight, 
And ſeek protection in the ſhades of night? 
Alto? = thaces 2 mand the God of light. 


2 What if x my foul ſhould uk the wings of an, 
And find ſome deſert ? if ſhe ſpring away, 


: The wings of vengeance clip as faſt as they. 
What, if ſome ſolid rock ſhould entertain 
My frighted ſoul ? can ſolid rocks reſtrain * 


The ftroke of Juſtice and not cleave in twain ? 


Mr. Compet ſeems to have felt the force of theſe 


animated lines, by the following i imitation : | 


On, for a ſhelter from the wrath to 2 
Cruſh me ye rocks, ye falling mountains hide, 
Or bury me in Occan's angry tide.— 


„ Nor 


Tw) 

Nor ſea, nor ſhade, nor ſhield, nor rock, nor cave, 

Nor ſilent deſerts, nor the ſullen grave, 175 | 
Where ron bo fury means to imite, can fave, 


"Tis vain to flee ; , all _ mercy ſhow 
Her better eye; the farther off we go, 
The 1 of 3 the * 


Th ingenuous child, 3 40 not fle 


His angry mother's hand, but clings more nigh, bY 


| And — Wally his tears her 28 oye. 


"Giant God! 5 "FH ſafety here below; 
Thou art my fortreſs, thou that ſeem'ſ my foe, 


1 'Tis thou that rik f. the — muſt _m the blow. OR 


Six gu 3 1 very ad, ; 
yet being of leſs merit than the reſt are 
omitted. It i is obvious that he had the 
139th pſalm in his eye, of which he has 
made great uſe. The alarm at the be- 
ginning—the ſearching all nature for ſhel- 
ter —the impoſſibility of being hid from 
the author of nature and the acquieſcing 
at laſt in what was unavoidable, are grand 
| and natural ideas. The motion of the 
l A 2 e wings 
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wings of ven geance and the recapitula- 


tion of the places where protection was 
ſought in vain—are inſtances of expreſ- 


ſion rarely met with. But what praiſe is 


ſufficient for the ſimile in the eighth 
ſtanza ? To ſay only that it is appoſite 


and beautiful, comes very ſhort of my 
ſenſations when I read it. Let me con- 
feſs honeſtly, that I think it one of the 
nobleſt inſtances of the ſublime pathetic! | 
As a part of a religious poem it is proper, 
in a high degree ; the ſcripture frequently 
conſidering our connection with the Al- 26 
mighty as that of children with a parent. | 
As a pictoreſque i image it is diſtinct, 


natural, and affecting. But to remark 


all the beauties of this poem would be to 
comment on every ſtanza.— ou will have 
more Pleaſure: 1 in finding them out Jours | 


ſelf. 


Now whi think you, is not this ra- 


ther too o good to be loſt ? 


Was 
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Was it from the number of falſe thoughts 
and the many inſtances of falſe wit in 


which Quarles ſo much abounds, that 


Pope had not patience to ſearch for his 

beauties? and it is certain they : are but 

few | in proportion to his faults, lt is not 

my intention to ſay more in bis favour 
than may be defended by quotation, I 

think my praiſes ſtrongly ſupported, but 

Ido not expect that they will have ſufficient 

force to turn a tide of abuſe which has 

| been flowing againſt this poet for more 5 


than an hundred _ ne” 


P. 8. 1 ſhould 1 ale you . 


. that theſe emblems were imitared i in Latin 


by one Herman Hugo, a Jeſuit. T he 


firſt edition of them was in 1623, ſoon. 
after the appearance of Quarles; and the 
book was reprinted for the ninth time in 
1676, which laſt is the date of the copy 
in my poſſeſſion. . How many more edi- 
tions there have been I know not. He 
makes no acknowledgment to Quarles, 

and 
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and ſpeaks of his own work as original, 
As a ſpecimen of his manner, take the 


8 following, which is intended as an imita- 


| tion of Ah whither ſhall I fly?“ 


: Quis mii ſecuris dabit hoſpita tec Jatebris ? 
Tecta, quibus dextræ ſerver ab igne tuæ? 


Heu! tuus ante oculos quoties furor ille recurſat, 
N wih mihi toties ad ſat a antra reor. 


Tunc © ego ſecretas, datraculk Gonkes ſylvas, | 
Luftraque ſolivagis opto relicta feris. 
= Tunc ego vel mediis timidum caput : abdere terris, 
Aut maris exesa condere rupe velim, &c,_ 


It reads Gurpobrly after the other, though 
I have given you the beſt paſſages. He 


1 by degrees quits his ſubject, 55 


runs into ſtuff about Cain and Jonah, and 
bas entirely omitted the ſimile. . 


LETTER 


Ti} 


LETTER XXX. 


to be ſurmounted. 


We une apt to form our opinion of 
abilities by their reſemblance to thoſe by 
which fame has already been acquired, £ 
A painter, a muſician, or an author per- 
fectly new, we are afraid to commend— 
like hounds, we wait for the opening of 


De whoſe cry we may venture to follow. 
We have a reputation to loſe by com- 


mending 


f F IVE hundred years ſince, old Hodge 
Bacon (as Butler calls him) wrote a 
treatiſe, De Impedimentis Sapientiaæ.— per- 5 

haps, he had to complain, in common 

with authors of a more modern date, 5 
that the rubs and difficulties which the 

public throw in the way of genius at its 

firſt appearance, are Loon too great 85 
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* 1 
mending in the wrong place; and we 
have a reputation to gain by ſeeing ſome- 
thing to cenſure that is unperceived by» 

the c common eye—We have prepoſſeſſions 
to overcome, old opinions to unfix, and 
new ones to eſtabliſh, before we can 
; fairly judge of original merit : and as 
this merit (o which I entirely confine the 
remark) | is always accompanied with 
modeſty, the poſſeſſor, inſtead of finding 
that encouragement and protection his : 
abilities ſeem to demand, paſſes his life 


5 neglected, and is left to languiſn in 
hopeleſs obſcurity. 


The greateſt part of theſh who ſeem 
to have been born to-make mankind hap- 
_ Py, were themſelves miſerable. If we 
know any thing of Homer, it is, that 
he wandered through Greece reciting his 
verſes like a modern ballad-ſinger.— 
Wretched, unhappy, half-ſtarved Cer- 
vantes, Cambvens, Butler, Fielding! 
Does it not grieve one to hear that the 
TH author 
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author of Tom Jones lies in the Far · 


tory's burying ground at Liſbon, undiſ- 


tinguiſhed, unregarded ot a ſtone to 
mark the place*! while we behold 
ſtately memorials erected to ſome, who 
have done nothing to deſerve, or who 
ſhould have ſhunned the public attention 
to others, who from ſome lucky con- 


Currence of circumſtances, have had cre- 


dit with their contemporaries for abi- 
lities and virtues, which will not be „ 
knowledged by poſterity—and to others, 
| whoſe very names were ſecret until they 
appeared in their epitaphs. Fortunately, 
theſe ill-merited diſtinctions are ſoon loſt, 
and are rather conſidered as monuments. 
to the fame of the ſculptor, than of the 
perſons whoſe duſt . ſo > pompouſly 
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It is ſaid that the Members of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Liſbon have N ordered a monument | to : 


| his memory. 
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nuiſes, who in their life-time have en- 
joyed the applauſe of the public, and 
lived by it, are very few—indeed I can- 
not recollect any—Garrick excepted. I 
do not conſider Virgil or Pope in this 
light they are not original, It is true 
that Shakeſpeare lived well enough; but 
the money he gained was by acting, not 


writing, Milton was in tolerable cir- 


cumſtances; but if his whole dependence 

had been on the profit ariſing from the 
| ſale of the fineſt poem in the world, he | 
mult have been ſtarved, 


The. Biographia Britannica is to me 
the moſt pathetic book in our language. 
If it record the learning and genius of 

many of our countrymen, it records alſo 
their diſappointments, their poverty, their 

miſery, and the ſpurns inflicted on them 
by the unworthy. As ſure as you read 

the life of a man celebrated for his abi- 
lities, fo certain you find that he had to 
combat with the world's oppreſſion and 
95 perſecution ; ; 
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= th; as if the intereſts of man- 
kind were concerned in titling a flame : 
that would light them to virtue, know: 


ledge, and Wide 


＋ he e ſenſations ariſing from 
ö ſurveying tombs in the repoſitories of 
the dead, are pleaſant. when compared to 
what I feel on entering a large library; 
which I conſider as a vaſt collection of 
8 monuments to trouble and unrewarded 
merit. When 1 reflect on the labour 
neceſſary to produce the moſt inconſi- 
derable volume, and multiply it by the 
: whole number of books before me, I 
: lk loſt under ſuch an accumulation of 
human miſery | Perhaps, out of the 
| thouſands of authors which my eye ſo 
quickly glances over, not fifty had any 
| other reward in their life-time, than 
amuſing their imagination. with vain no- 
tions of poſterity beſtowing | the fame 
which was denied by their contempora- 
ries. An author's firſt ideas undoubtedly 
are 
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are preſent rewards ; but he ſavo 1 5 
that though death ſeems not eſſential to 
reputation, yet that life is too ſhort to 8 
eſtabliſh it. Impreſſed with theſe me- 


lancholy ideas, he exclaims with che 
my Poet— : 


But the hs Gin obs we e hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, - 
Comes the blind fury with th' — n. 


N And ſlits the 9 liſe!—— 
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